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We are withdrawing the fol- 
lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘*Share-the- 


Wheat” Program. 
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e ROBIN HOOD 
e@ CINDERELLA 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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From every angle. < 


oeeee you benefit by using a 
Pillsbury Cake Doughnut Mix 


PRODUCTION: By eliminating scaling and blending, 
Pillsbury’s prepared mixes simplify shop schedules 
—save time—prevent errors. 


QUALITY: You get doughnuts of exceptionally fine 
appearance and taste, with no variation in quality. 


ECONOMY: These mixes mean high yield—low fat 
absorption—minimum cripple losses—stabilized in- 
gredient costs. 


What about deliveries? Ingredient shortages make it 


impossible to keep production abreast of demand. 
However, we’re producing as much as we can, as 
fast as we can. 


PILLSBURY'S 


CAKE DOUGHNUT MIXES 


Various types (for close-grained or open-grained 
doughnuts) and an assortment of popular flavors. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. » GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
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ke All is not dark as rumored... 
Time Magazine of March 11th makes 
recognition of women’s fury and spikes 
the rumor that print bags are to be 
discontinued—and quotes, among 
others, Vice President Richard K. Peek 
of Percy Kent Bag Company. ; 
If you haven’t seen the March 11th 
issue of Time Magazine—beg, borrow 
or steal a copy and read “Foul Rumor” 
on page 23. If you can’t find a copy, 

we have a limited number—and we'll 
send you one if you get your request in 
early. But don’t miss it! 


@ bags are here to stay. 
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Richard K. Peek, Vice President 
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Percy Kent Bag Company, Inc. 2 Pe EP ett rile Te 
“The Hattie Carnegie of Sack Fashions!” 





SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 


4 PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, M16. 


j. H. PEEK, President RICHARD K. PEEK, Vice Pres. A. O. PEEK, Vice Pres. 
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LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 






MOSES 
BEST 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 









BAKING TESTED 





EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
Still Open for Representation 





he utmost in scientific milling knowledge 
is applied to the production of MOSES 
BEST. Every step in milling carefully con- 














trolled to insure the buyer the best baking 


























results, even under today’s emergency con- 
| ditions. That’s why we can say... you get 






the best bakery flour in the market when 
you buy MOSES BEST. 






Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— e MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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| Retail Bakers’ Wheat-Fat Economy Program | 


Following is a 31-point program for wheat and fat conservation adopted 
by members of the Associated Retail Bakers of America as their pledge to 
stringent economy. The program was drawn up by the ARBA research and 
merchandising department as a suggested conservation method and has been 
made the official expression of an organization representing a 20,000-man 


industry. 

1. Shop Orders.— Management 
should order carefully from pro- 

duction department. Do not over- 

order. Production department should 

produce only amounts or number of 


units ordered. Do not “plus” the 
order when figuring mixer orders— 
rather, “minus” them. 


2. Buying and Storing. — Invisible 


losses resulting from absorption, etc., 
can be avoided by careful buying 
and systematic arrangement of wares 
and stocks of all foods and by rotat- 
ing them and using them in the or- 
der received, using first deliveries 
first. 


3. Assembling.—Savings in ingredi- 

ents and preventing possible fail- 
ures can be effected by greater care 
and exactness in weighing and assem- 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR M 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR. 
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bling of ingredients for dough, bat- 
ter and paste batches. 


4. Mixing.—Observe carefully length 

of mixing time and temperatures, 
This is important in order to get the 
utmost in results from the ingredi- 
ents used in the batches. 


5. Fermentation of Yeast Raised 

Goods.—Apply closer attention to 
punching procedure and time—also 
the taking-to-bench-time. This will 
hold to a minimum invisible evapora- 
tion losses. 


6. Coating of Fermentation Vats, 

Vessels and Troughs.—More care- 
ful greasing of fermentation vessels 
can effect worthwhile savings of fats 
and oils. Do not use. cold, thick or 
stiff fats. Use melted warm fats, 
spreading thin and uniformly. This 
will require more time and effort, 
but it will be a valuable contribution 
to the saving of foods. 


7. Make-up and Shaping.—Scale off 

accurately. Use minimum amount 
of dusting flour on bench. Mold and 
shape carefully in order to prevent 
culls and rejects—cripples, misshapes 
of loaves and units. Dress pans 
sparingly with fats, using only 
enough to prevent loaves or units 
from sticking to pans, plates and 
baking sheets. Dusting of fat-dressed 
pans with flour should be held to 
a minimum. 


8. Proof Cabinet, Humidity and 
Temperature.—Regulate tempera- 
ture and humidity carefully. Too 
much_humidity causes products to be 
sticky, spotted with moisture, etc. 
Too high temperatures are injurious 
to products and not conducive to best 
results. Hold temperature to 95° F 
minus—humidity to 90%. 


9. Baking Temperature, Time.— 

Schedule production so that units 
of equal weight and character are 
baked together. Check .temperature 
to prevent overbaking or underbak- 
ing since such products are not sal- 
able and eventually are used for 
animal food. 


10. Cooling and Wrapping.—Bread 

loaves and baked units other 
than bread should be_ thoroughly 
cooled before wrapping to prevent 
loss through molding. 


11. Finishing and Icing Sweet 

Yeast Raised and Batter Goods. 
—Handle carefully to prevent dam- 
age to units. Apply finishing icings, 
coatings, toppings at most advanta- 
geous time to assure desired results. 


12. Abundant Seasonal Foods .— 
When certain foods such as 
eggs, dairy products (especially cot- 
tage cheese), fruits, potatoes, are in 
overabundance, feature bakery foods 
which have a high content of such 
foods in relation to flour and fats. 
For example, fresh fruit coffee cakes, 
hot milk sponge cakes in lieu of bat- 
ter cakes with fats and higher flour 
content, potato bread, potato muf- 
fins, potato buns, open face or single 
crust pies, etc. Feature rye and 
other specialty breads which contain 
other ingredients than wheat flour. 


13. Production Schedule.—Schedule 

production so that products 
reach consumer with least possible 
time lapse from oven to table. Better 
use of retarded dough cabinets and 
refrigeration can aid very materially 
in accomplishing this. 


14.. Eliminate Short Paste Lattice 
from Fruit Coffee Cakes. 


* (Continued on page 26.) 
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4 Backed by the best of milling knowledge 
and ‘know how,’ Page’s flours continue as 
quality leaders, even under the govern- 
ment standard extraction regulations. And 
Page’s flours are backed, too, by excep- 
tional mill location at a railroad center 
that can draw wheat from four major» » 
producing states. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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“BEST YET” BIN 


Sires 
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You'll find BEST YET 80% extraction flour a Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


real winner in the bakery. Carefully milled to 
exacting standards of baking quality, BEST YET 


is the kind of flour you can depend on to be ex- 








actly ri every day. Try it soon. ‘ LUCKY 
pe le | GLUTEN FLOUR 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. Prompt Deliver 


Uniform High Quality 











































JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS pe 
F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager F wea eat Ong Inc. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGiNG’secrion oF THe UNITED STATES PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES i 
Chicago Columbus Le ae ee gan gee 
_ St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis _—« Portland Flour, Feed and Grain 
pore City a St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
be ne Beffalo be Buffalo Winninwe” B. C. Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA | 
80% EMERGENCY FLOUR 
Made by the Millers of 
“"WINGOLD” 
"(AND ASSOCIATE BRANDS) 
is of the same high standard of milling skill—under government 
regulations —as always dominated products 
“THERE IS NO Manufactured by the 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
F re) R re) U A L ? T Y 3 WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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7 SALINA, KANSAS 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


4 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


F | Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 


@ We offer you nearly sixty years of 















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








Here’s one thing you can bank on—the 
POLAR BEAR 80% extraction flour you 


get today will have the same margin of extra 







quality over ordinary flours that made 
POLAR BEAR the favorite of countless 


buyers since it was first milled nearly half 







a century ago. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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The Bemis factories across the country offer you a convenient, reliable source of supply. Call your Bemis representative. 
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USDA Gambles on Supply to Bakers 





EXPECTS MILLS TO MAINTAIN 
STEADY FLOW UNDER WFO 144 


(Government Rehashes Warnings on Stale Returns While 
Retailers, Wholesalers Lack Uniform Action. for 
Rebuilding Radically Unbalanced Cost Structure 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D, C.—-After refusing 
to ration bread and bakery products, 
the government, operating through 
the Department of Agriculture, has 
undertaken a desperate gamble by 
cutting the already reduced millers’ 
wheat inventories to a maximum 21- 
day level and expecting the milling 
industry to be able to maintain a 
constant flow of flour to domestic 
bakeries to produce bread for domes- 
tic consumption at the reduced level 
under WFO 144. 

In an attempt to screen this bold 
gamble by citing old, allegedly. waste- 
ful practices of the baking industry, 
the White House has issued a 
warmed-over rehash of the 1941-42 
Federal Trade Commission study, is- 
sued in 1943, which was used as the 
basis for issuing restrictive provi- 
sions of WFO 1. Without emphasiz- 
ing the original issuance date of 
this study, the daily press published 
this report in a highly sensational 
and prejudicial manner as far as the 
baking industry was concerned, cit- 
ing waste of flour and bread which 
occurred when bakers picked up stale 
or day-old bread. 

Although it has been admitted by 
industry and government alike that 
enforcement and compliance under 
WFO 1 have not been all that could 
have been desired, one portion of the 
report, as released by the President, 
stated that, “the commission esti- 
mated the reduction in bread returns 
in 1945 was sufficient to supply the 
46,467,000 total 1940 population of 
England, Scotland and Wales with 
a daily ration of % lb of bread for 
30 days; for the entire population of 
France for over 36 days; or a simi- 
lar ration for the 9,090,000 popula- 
tion of the Netherlands for five 
months; for the 8,367,000 population 
of Belgium for five and one half 
months; or for the 3,887,000 popula- 
tion of Finland for nearly a year. 
This estimate of savings covers only 
bread and yeast-raised products. 
Additional savings would have result- 
ed from discontinuing taking back 
cakes and other sweet goods. Fur- 
ther savings could have been made 
if WFO 1 had been more fully ob- 
served,” 

Briefly, what this paragraph means 
is that the baking industry has al- 
ready been contributing ‘ substantial 
economies in use of flour through its 
curtailment of bread returns. 


WFO 1 Conservation Cited 

All during the war, the baking in- 
dustry, through its associations, has 
warned its members to observe WFO 
1, not only as a means of maintain- 
Ing profit margins but as a contribu- 
tion to the conservation of foodstuffs. 

The announcement of the govern- 
ment program to reduce flour for 
domestic consumption, while no sur- 


prise to the baking industry, found 
it unprepared to cope with many de- 
tails which had not been ironed out 
by agencies prior to the issuance of 
the order. 

Primarily, the baking industry is 
not subject to the flour use limita- 
tions imposed on mills at this time, 
although it is rumored that bakers 
will be subject to the same 75% limi- 
tation now applicable to the mills. 
Under these circumstances bakers 
will be in the dark as to anticipated 
flour receipts from mills. 


Retailers Dislike Mill Ration 


At recent industry discussions of 
the proposed domestic use reduction 
order, representatives of small bak- 
ers contended that they did not want 
flour rationed to them by millers on 
the basis of historical experience. It 
is feared now by baking industry offi- 
cials that if bakers do not start op- 
erating at a reduced rate immediate- 
ly, based on a flour utilization level 
of 75% of the corresponding month 
of last year, they may find them- 
selves completely out of flour at some 
later date. 


Reduction Methods Vary 


No pattern of reduction has been 
developed by the baking industry, it 
was learned here at baking industry 
offices. Some bread bakers prefer to 
reduce the size of their loaves imme- 
diately on the basis of the 25% re- 
duction in domestic flour distribution. 
In this way they will be able to give 
the same number of customers the 
same number of loaves. 

An obstacle in the path of this pro- 





gram, however, is the failure of the 
government to put through a uniform 
restriction on the loaf size under 
WFO 1 and to halt enforcement of 
state weight restrictions. 


U. 8S. Ignores Price Action 

Another factor which the govern- 
ment has ignored is the corrective 
price action to compensate bakers 
for the certain reduced volume under 
the USDA order. 

The OPA baking industry advisory 
committee met April 22 with officials 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
who said that they were not prepared 
to project the probable reduction in 
volume into a compensatory price ad- 
vance for bread. 

This could be accomplished in one 
of two ways: (1) Either by a per- 
mitted per pound price increase or 
(2) a permitted reduction in the size 
of the loaf at the present ceiling. 
According to industry officials at an 
earlier meeting with OPA, Geoffrey 
N. Baker, OPA deputy for price, 
stated that such a projection of prob- 
able reduced volume could be effect- 
ed. On learning that’ OPA officials 
were not prepared to act, the indus- 
try advisory committee left subject 
to call from price officials. 


Labor Difficulties Foreseen 


Bakers in some areas have stated 
that they might effect the curtail- 
ment by reducing their work week 
to a five-day period. Such a move, 
while seemingly simple, may have 
repercussions on organized labor at 
a later date. 

Cooler heads in the baking indus- 
try say that before such a step is 
taken, it is wise to consider that 
an emergency five-day week now 
might lead to a demand for the five- 
day week on a permanent basis. 

At best, labor difficulties are an- 
ticipated as the reduced volume of 
flour available is going to make a 
shorter work week, with reduced 
overtime pay and a smaller take- 
home pay. 


WFO 1 Amendments Discussed 


Another possible government action 
is to amend WFO 1 to require bak- 


(Continued on page 37.) 


Broken Pledges 
May Slow Up 
Grain Deliveries 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Complaints are 
now reaching Congress and govern- 
ment agencies from farmers who have 
previously sold wheat and corn at 
prices prevailing at the time they 
made delivery and prior to the recent 
ceiling price advance and the an- 
nouncement of the wheat and corn 
bonus payments. 

That these complaints are not with- 
out some measure of justice can be 
found in an official press release is- 
sued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on Dec. 13, 1945. That state- 
ment generally concerned the _ in- 
crease in corn loan prices as an- 
nounced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

After citing the fact that corn 
ceilings at that time fully reflected 
parity requirements to the grower, 
the statement closed with this para- 
graph: “OPA also said it is author- 
ized to say that in case the depart- 
ment of agriculture should, at a later 
date, institute a corn buying program, 
purchases will be made at not more 
than established ceilings.” 

After reading the official statement 
issued by Chester Bowles, then price 
administrator, it would appear that 
farmers who have sold corn since that 
time on the basis of the government’s 
pledge have reason to claim that they 
have been swindled. 

The wheat farmer who had grain 
under loan in the 11 states where 
wheat loans were called earlier this 
year also seems to have a valid com- 
plaint against the USDA. Since that 
time the ceiling price has been boost- 
ed 3c and now a 30c bonus is being 
offered. Grain industry officials have 
believed for some time that a series 
of broken pledges to farm producers 
may have some effect on the delivery 
of relief grain to the government. 





21-Day Inventory Limitation’ May 
Bring Enforced Milling Holiday 


Washington, D. C.—JIndustry of- 
ficials estimate that most mills, ex- 
cept those geared to handle export 
business, will be closed down some 
time before mid-May and the ques- 
tion arises as to how they can main- 
tain the flour pipeline to domestic 
customers once that condition oc-4 
curs. The May 1 deadline on which 
mills must offer wheat inventories in 
excess of the new 21-day maximum 
inventory mill grind proposes a three- 
week pipeline between mills and, 
bread consumers. 

This is too tight a position for this 
country’s’ distributive machinery, 
milling and baking industry officials 
agree. In the case of one large chain 
store operator conducting his own 
bakery business, a 30-day period from 
mill to the bread counter is neces- 


sary to maintain proper distribution. 

Reports delivered to the govern- 
ment and to the milling industry or- 
ganizations reveal that many mills 
are now down below the 21-day in- 
ventory level and will be unable to 
obtain operating supplies of wheat 
as long as the government 30c bu 
bonus is in force, once their current 
inventories are exhausted. 

Milling and baking industry of- 
ficials have been accused by the gov- 
ernment of blind opposition to the 
government program of conservation 
of wheat for diversion to Europe. 
Both industries, on the contrary, are 
pledged to support the government 
program but have insisted all along 
that the government’s proposed con- 
servation orders failed to consider 
numerous distribution factors which 


did not fit into the broad pattern 
of the limitation orders the govern- 
ment has issued. 


Industry officials feared that, un- 
less the government program was de- 
signed with extreme care, long-felt 
damage would be inflicted on both 
the milling and baking industries and 
that it would require years to cor- 
rect that damage. 


As the government program has 
been unfolded, these fears are be- 
ing realized, particularly with the 
White House warming up years-old 
reports on baking industry practices 
and issuing them without adequate 
attention noted as to the original 
date of preparation and issuance. 


Such punitive measures, when 


sponsored by high government of- 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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Domestic Flour Production Cut to 75% 





1945 MONTHLY OUTTURN SET 


AS BASE; Al APRIL INCLUDED 


Mill Wheat Inventories Git to 2 to 21 Days, With All Excess 
Stocks Requisitioned by Government, Either as 
Wheat or Flour Equivalent 


(Text of WFO 144 Amendments appears on page 37) 


Washington, 


D. C.—The flour production order, which has been 
the subject of much controversy between the milling and baking - 


industries and the government, finally appeared April 19 as Amend- 


ment 6 to WFO 144. 


It limits flour production for domestic con- 


sumption to 75% of the quantity produced in the corresponding 
month of 1945 and includes production during April, 1946. 


When the issuance of this action 
was first discussed with the industry 
groups, Carl C. Farrington, then head 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture grain branch, intimated 
that the reduction might be taken 
from flour production levels attained 
during January-February, 1946. 

As may be seen from a survey of 
flour production during 1945, issued 
by the USDA at the time the flour 
limitation order was under study, 
expanded milling production in the 
later months of 1945 and the first 
two months of 1946 was brought 
about by heavy flour exports. The 
production survey is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

This amendment, effective April 
22, 1946, places a similar limitation 
on the use of wheat by food process- 
ors, which also includes bakers. The 
imposition of this restraint on the 
baking industry was objected to on 
the basis that the flour delivery pat- 
tern of previous years did not neces- 
sarily follow the bakery production 
pattern. 


Bakers Protest Rationing 


Essentially, the baking industry ob- 
jections to restrictions on their op- 
erations were grounded on the fact 
that it will be necessary for the bak- 
ers to undertake rationing of bread 
and bakery products which might 
arouse resentment from the public 
which would be unable to obtain all 
the supplies they wanted. Bakers 
felt that if the government wanted 
to curtail domestic bread consump- 
tion it should do so on the basis of 
an official rationing program. 

Price-wise the baking industry will 
be in difficulty, it is claimed in bak- 





ing circles.. Preliminary discussions 
of the price problem have already 
taken place between the OPA baking 
industry advisory committee and price 
officials at the OPA. Further con- 
ferences will follow at once, it is in- 
dicated. 

It is also rumored in government 
circles that the USDA will issue an 
amendment to WFO 1 which will re- 
quire the bakers to maintain some 
historical production pattern based 
on the reduced flour supply to pre- 
vent too radical a reduction in bread 
supplies if bakers should decide to 
protect profit margins by expanding 
the more profitable sweet goods lines 
at the expense of a sharper reduc- 
tion in bread output than the flour 
production limitation would require. 


21-Day. Wheat Inventories 


In another effort to make wheat 
immediately available for export 
millers and food processors are re- 
quired under amendment 7 to WFO 
144, effective May 1, 1946, to offer 
stocks of wheat in excess of 21 days’ 
mill grind to the CCC. Under the 
terms of this amendment, the new 
maximum 21-day inventory level in- 
cludes physical stocks, “to arrive” 
commitments and futures contracts 
calling for May delivery. 

Another important aspect of this 
amendment is that it requires millers 
and food processors to offer supplies 
of flour to be ground in excess of 21 
days’ wheat grind to the CCC within 
10 days. 

This amendment is seen forcing 
wheat out of mill and food processor 
inventories in excess of the 21-day 





WHEAT FLOUR—TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION—LESS EXPORTS 
(All Figures in Hundredweights) 


Wheat flour Wheat flour for domestic 
Period production exports* consumption 
ae rere ree 236,369,451 16,666,346 219,703,085 

1945— 
ME iene + cgay Have gsi s ees 21,997,511 1,476,100 20,521,411 
ce a EES rs Ferrer 20,137,582 1,301,853 18,835,729 
EE paki 6.00 00:99 0 bin thas pen 22,052,662 1,545,378 20,507,284 
I SSS ry TP MTR ee 21,701,725 1,141,649 20,560,076 

BE aw vv edb bh Cs baeheeue ck Ceae 23,375,884 1,896,601 21,479,283 ' 

EE Kee a> op ww .b-0d AB e ee bea 68 22,849,684 2,119,660 20,730,024 
January-June total .............. 132,115,048 9,481,223 122,633,825 

1945— 
ES Xs Which 6 G08 ou aby xd an beds 22,246,951 1,968,676 20,278,275 
I Ss, Whaat bss GHEE ED Raae 23,204,530 1,884,679 21,319,851 
IE. ).5.5:¢.0di cs: 0Mee o.p') Gales 22,212,225 1,778,773 20,433,452. 
Ss a ev ee 24,805,487 2,366,112 22,439,375 
game ae a ar eee ee 22,487,616 3,778,823 18,708,793 
Ge SIRE sg mee rr ee 22,731,751 3,258,782 19,472,969 
July-December total ............ 137,680,560 15,035,845 122,652,715 
Oe eS ee re ere ON ee 269,803,608 24,517,068 245,286,540 

1946— 
bg EE EEC OR Ce TCE 25,605,000 4,363,086 21,241,914 
PORSGREY «2b oo heres hs eebants 25,600,000 5,705,409 19,894,591 


*Exports by U. S. Army and U. 8. Navy not included. 


Flour available 


tExpected. 





level to the account of the govern- 
ment. It is seen as requisition by 
coercion as mills which do not divest 
themselves of wheat inventories 
above the new permitted limit will 
not be permitted to operate or will 
be forced to make flour produced 
from excess inventory wheat avail- 
able to the government. 

No formal government order con- 
cerning the allocation of flour for the 
domestic market is contemplated 
now. It is believed in government 
quarters that the use restrictions 
on end use of flour will shortly form 
an automatic pattern and govern- 
ment intervention will not be neces- 
sary. 

The domestic flour production limi- 
tation, according to a statement made 
by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson, will be effective through 
June 30, 1946, but that a longer re- 
strictive period may be necessary is 
predicted in other circles. Confidence 
that the restrictions on flour produc- 
tion will end with the close of this 
crop year is predicated on the indi- 
cated bumper winter wheat crop 
which will start moving to market 
in June. 


Use of Grains for 
Beer and Whisky 
May Be Stopped 


Washington, D. C. — The govern- 
ment is prepared to halt the use of 
grain by the distilling and brewing 
industries, it has been reported in 
reliable circles. The action will be 
taken probably by May 1, 1946, un- 
til the food emergency has passed, 
Strong efforts are being made to halt 
the use of grains in brewing, although 
some politicians see a very unfavor- 
able reaction in metropolitan centers 
if the working man is unable to ob- 
tain cheap beer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
Pond Creek, Okla. — A new grain 
elevator with a capacity of 100,000 
bus has been started by the Farm- 
ers Grain Co. here. The elevator is 
expected to be seat for this year’s 
harvest. 





Relief Flour Offered in New York in 
Small Lots at Black Market Levels 


New York, N. Y.—Activities of lo- 
cal firms handling a considerable vol- 
ume of flour in the form of relief 
food packages for overseas shipment 
indicate that there is the nucleus of 
what might well be termed a “legiti- 
‘mate black market”—and in this 
era of inconsistencies even such a 
peculiar combination of words could 
make sense. 

Offers of white flour are being 
advertised by these firms in a 
price range of $13.75@15 per cwt to 
all European countries with the ex- 
ception, in some cases, of Germany, 
Bulgaria and Roumania, and with 
prospects of mailings to these coun- 
tries daily growing brighter. 

These gift orders to specified in- 
dividuals in Europe, including freight, 
insurance, duty and delivery “within 
a few weeks of receipt of order,” are 
handled in one of two ways, accord- 
ing to information offered by repre- 
sentatives of the shipping firms. 


“Shipped from the Mill” 


One company, advertising its offer 
on a large sign covering a good per- 
centage of the store front and fairly 
screaming its message in bold print, 
explained that all inquiries were sent 
to “a large mill here in America” 
where it was sacked and shipped 
direct. This representative said that 
the flour was “not the type we are 
now using here in America but the 
better type produced before we milled 
the darker flour.” He admitted that 
such flour could not be sold here 
but could be shipped overseas. 

On question as to how any mill 
could have such a volume of pre- 
Truman flour, he replied, “You will 
have to ask the mill.” However, 
when asked for the name of the mill 
he stated he did not know. 

Another company offered to ship 
100-lb sacks of flour “anywhere in 
Europe from our warehouses in Scan- 
dinavia” at'a price of $12.50 in Scan- 
dinavia and $15 to all other coun- 


tries. This offer also included 100 
Ibs of fancy quality rice at $19@ 
21.50 and sulphur for fertilizer at 
$10@11. The firm’s representative 
claimed that the flour was milled in 
Denmark: and Sweden and was su- 
perior to our current “darker flour,” 
but he could offer no information as 
to the source of the wheat for such 
milling. 

At other New York offices listed 
in a pamphlet issued by this ship- 
ping firm the statement concerning 
overseas milling was declared to be 
entirely incorrect. All of the flour 
was said to be bought from mills in 
the United States, in nothing less 
than carlots, shipped in hundred- 
weight sacks to a European ware- 
house and thence routed to the con- 
sumer in Europe. It was admitted 
that thus far the flour had all been 
of the old extraction quality and that 
it. would probably be necessary to 
start shipping 80% flour soon, as 
stocks were running low. 

Volume of business and _in- 
quiries were stated to be very good 
and increasing daily. There seems 
to be no restriction on the size of 
the orders handled and an affirmative 
nod answered the question, “Could 
we ship a ton to a friend if we 
wanted to?” 


UNRRA Not Involved 

In reply to questions as to how 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration fits into 
the picture, representatives of these 
firms readily admitted there was no 
business connection but that they 
were backing the plan as they were 
thus instrumental in “getting flour to 
starving millions on an impoverished, 
wartorn continent.” 

There is no’ inclination in the trade 
here to doubt the legality of these 
transactions, as shipments are li- 
censed and all arrangements seem to 
be properly handled according to cur- 
rent government specifications. 
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30c Bu Wheat, Corn Bonus Announced 





TEMPORARY PREMIUM DESIGNED 
TO DRAW OUT FARM HELD GRAIN 


Wheat Farmers Must Choose Settlement Date by June 15, 
1946, and Deliver Grain to CCC by May 25 to Earn 
Bonus—Corn Goal 50,000,000 Bus 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of the Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — Immediately 
following the departure of an impor- 
tant grain industry committee which 
visited the president and other key 
government officials to request a 30c 
bu increase in corn ceilings, the gov- 
ernment on April 19 announced a 
broad program including bonus pay- 
ments of 30c bu for both wheat and 
corn delivered to the Commodity 
Credit Corp., ordering the reduction 
of flour production by mills for do- 
mestic consumption and _ limiting 
wheat inventories. of mills and other 
food processors to a 21-day level. 

The 30c bu sweetener to the farm 
producer is likened to a hypodermic 
injection of glucose tothe relief pro- 
gram which had lapsed into a diabetic 
coma as receipts of wheat from farms 
dropped to a trickle under the wheat 
certificate plan. 

The announcement of this drastic 
program tightening the domestic con- 
sumption of flour was made by Clin- 
ton P, Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, following national appeals by 
President Truman, United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Director Fiorello H. La Guardia 
and Herbert Hoover to the public to 
curtail their use of wheat and flour 
and fats and oils to make more avail- 
able for the relief program. 


Decision Is About-Face 


The decision to provide an incen- 
tive bonus to sellers of wheat who 
make delivery under the emergency 
wheat plan to the CCC on or before 
May 25, 1946, and who select a price 
settlement date on or prior to June 
15, 1946, was reached late in the day 
of April 19 after it had already been 
decided to authorize a similar bonus 
incentive for corn. 

The department announced that 
its emergency wheat purchase pro- 
gram will apply to eligible wheat of 
the 1945 and prior year crops. Orig- 
inally the program applied only to 
1945 crop wheat. 

Office of Economic Stabilization 
and Office of Price Administration 
officials had earlier that day denied 
the grain industry request that the 
price ceiling on corn be advanced 30c 
bu and had stated a preference for a 
buy-sell program under which the 
CCC would pay over ceiling prices to 
the producers and allocate corn ob- 
tained under that program to proc- 
essing industries. 

It is believed the government 
concluded that once a corn incentive 
was announced, it was also nec- 
essary to grant similar treatment to 
holders of wheat. As far as can be 
determined the wheat bonus payment 
nullifies the tax deferment feature of 
the wheat certificate plan in that the 
seller of wheat must select a settle- 
ment date to obtain the 30c bonus 
Within the 1946 tax year. Originally, 


under the wheat certificate plan, 
farmers could elect any settlement 
date up to March 31, 1947, at the 
market price as of the settlement 
date to be determined by the CCC. 

The corn bonus plan, which will be 
implemented by a corn certificate 
plan similar in nature to the wheat 
certificate program, provides that 
corn obtained through this method 
will move through normal grain trade 
channels to the account of the CCC 
for allocation. The 50,000,000 bu 
goal is seen as a target and may not 
necessarily be the limit to the amount 
acquired. The administration of such 
an allocation program is seen as ex- 
tremely difficult and had been the 
basis of firm opposition within the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture when early discussions on the 
subject were taking place. 

On the basis of first instructions to 
the CCC field offices, the government 
has indicated that it will accept only 
corn grading Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and 
maybe No. 4 on test weight. 





Corn certificates will be available 
in the field as quickly as the govern- 
ment can prepare this document, but 
corn delivered to warehouses after 
April 20, 1946, will be eligible for the 
bonus payment. Country elevators 
will be asked to accumulate corn on 
a carlot basis to avoid the possibility 
of building up scattering 1.c.l. quan- 
tities. 

Trade reaction to the government 
plan indicates that some wheat will 
flow into the CCC, but that the corn 
movement will not be satisfactory as 
the corn price incentive fails to elim- 
inate the favorable feeding ratio for 
hogs, which still exists. 


Hog Price Adjustment 


Office of Economic Stabilization of- 
ficials have stated that they believe 
it may be necessary to make some 
statement on hog support prices aft- 
er September, 1946, to discourage the 
feeding of hogs to heavy weights. 

In announcing the program as an 
expedient to get wheat and corn im- 
mediately for relief purposes, Mr. 
Anderson stated that “these measures 
have been taken only out of dire nec- 
essity to meet urgent relief needs... . 
They are not substitutes for volun- 
tary conservation efforts... there will 
be continued need for every bit of 
saving that can be accomplished by 
every person in this country.” 

In addition to the foregoing steps 
the government will buy through the 
USDA unlimited quantities of oat- 
meal from millers for relief feeding 
purposes and whole oats will also be 
purchased for export. 


Feed Manufacturers 
Favor Readjustment 
of Price Ceilings 


Chicago, Ill.—Results of a nation- 
wide poll, conducted among its mem- 
bers by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, indicate that 
nearly three quarters of all feed 
manufacturers favor the removal of 
all price ceilings on agricultural prod- 
ucts as a means of relieving the se- 
rious feed situation. 

Also favored by the great majority 
of the manufacturers polled was a 
proposal calling for a 30c a bu in- 
crease in the ceiling price of corn 
and a $10 a ton boost in the price 
of protein meals. : 

Seventy-three per cent of the 
manufacturers were for the elimina- 
tion of all agricultural price ceilings, 
with that opinion ratio spread quite 
evenly over the entire country. About 
8% of those favoring ceiling removal, 
however, wanted such action deferred 
until the next crop. 

Eighty-two per cent of those who 
expressed an opinion had no objection 
to the proposed 30c raise in the ceil- 
ing price of corn. This opinion 
reached a high of 91% in the eastern 
states and a low of 74% in the Mid- 
dle West. Manufacturers in Iowa op- 
posed the change, eight to three. 

The protein meal price raise was 
favored by 76% of those manufac- 
turers expressing an opinion. 





Bonus Expected to Bring Out Wheat, 
Bat Not Until Seeding Is Completed 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Information 
reaching here from various points in 
the Northwest spring wheat area in- 
dicates a belief that there will be 
heavy marketing.of wheat under the 
combined pressure of humanitarian 
persuasion, bonus payments and the 
certificate sales plan. The principal 
area of farm storage, however, is the 
northern counties of North Dakota, 
where spring seeding is not more 
than half done and will require a 
week or more even under ideal con- 
ditions and perhaps a month if there 
should be rainy weather. 

In the opinion of John Kasper, 
chairman of the Production Market- 
ing Administration for North Da- 
kota, the bonus offer of 30c bu on 
wheat delivered up to May 25 will 
roll a huge volume of grain into the 
country elevators in the next few 
weeks and may bring about a storage 
congestion. Lorine Wilde, agricul- 
tural editor of the Fargo Forum, be- 
lieves not less than 30,000,000 bus 
of wheat will come to market from 
North Dakota farms between now 
and May 25. 


Taxes a Jarring Note 
One new negative factor, however, 
is the failure of the government to 
provide for deferment of income tax 
liabilities under the bonus plan until 
1947. The farmer must take his 
money now if he accepts the bonus 


plan, rather than choose a settle- 
ment date as late as March 31, 1947. 
M. W. Thatcher, general manager of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, generally credited with 
authorship of the certificate plan, 
was quoted in a local Sunday news- 
paper as expecting farmer resent- 
ment over what he termed a sour 
note in the government’s generosity. 

Mr. Wilde deplores the tendency to 
describe wheat farmers as hoarders. 





LITTLE FLOWER FLIES 
TO WHEAT BINS 

Fiorello LaGuardia, former New 
York City mayor and now director 
general of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 
will fly to the wheat bins of the 
Northwest this week as a dramatic 
gesture of appeal for quick action in 
bringing sustenance to a starving 
world. He will visit the little town 
of Climax, Minn., about 71 miles 
north of Fargo and Moorhead, where 
there is to be staged a demonstration 
movement of “mercy” grain from 
farm to elevator. Climax, in the 
heart of one of the biggest wheat 
townships in the nation, has a popula- 
tion of about 200. It will be the 
scene of another. nation-wide radio 


appeal for hunger-help. 





He believes the marketable balance 
of the wheat crop remaining in Da- 
kota farmers’ bins would have been 
sold last fall had it not been for the 
glutted elevators, and last winter if 
boxcars had been made available in 
time. When. enough cars arrived 
there was a prolonged snowbound pe- 
riod lasting well through March, and 
subsequent to that time there was the 
usual spring breakup of roads and 
finally the seeding season. The farm- 
er, Mr. Wilde says, simply could not 
have marketed his wheat under such 
a combination of circumstances. 
The matter of price, of course, is not 
unimportant, but in Mr. Wilde’s opin- 
ion this has not been paramount, 
nor will the income tax. difficulty 
conspire to defeat the government’s 
effort to start surplus wheat into 
relief channels at once. 


April Deliveries Small 


Farm deliveries of wheat in the 
first 15 days of April were small, as 
disclosed by figures obtained by Mr. 
Kasper from county chairmen of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
These chairmen contacted ele- 
vators in all but four of the state’s 
53 counties and found that total mar- 
ketings in the indicated period were 
3,116,000 bus. Of this amount only 
35,000 bus had been sold under the 
certificate plan, the forms for which 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Six-Point Program for Famine 


Relief Announced by Anderson 


-Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson has 
announced six actions designed to 
speed up and increase shipments of 
food grains urgently needed to avert 
famine abroad. 

“These measures,” he said, “are 
taken after consultation with the 
governments of Canada and the 
United Kingdom, in which it was 
indicated that they would work with 
this nation toward the two common 
objectives of increasing total relief 
shipments of grain promptly and giv- 
ing priority to areas abroad most 
urgently in need of special aid. 

The six measures follow: 


Y Millers are required to reduce 
their production of flour for do- 
mestic consumption to 75% of the 
quantity distributed domestically in 
the corresponding months of 1945, 
under an amendment to War Food 
Order 144 issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. In addition to mak- 
ing more wheat available for export, 
the order is designed to bring about 
more equitable distribution of wheat 
among millers. Wheat milled in ex- 
cess of that permitted for domestic 
distribution is to be made available 
for famine relief shipment. This 
order became effective at 12:01 a.m., 
April 22, and will cover the period 
through June 30, 1946. 


Under the amendment to War 

Food Order 144, and effective on 
the same date, food manufacturers 
are required to limit the use of wheat 
in the manufacture of products for 
domestic human consumption to 75% 
of the quantity used in the corre- 
sponding months of 1945. 


3 Effective May 1, millers and food 
manufacturers are limited to 21 
days’ inventory of wheat. After that 
date no miller or food. manufacturer 
may use wheat unless quantities of 
wheat or flour equivalent in excess 
of this amount are offered to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for export. 


4. The Department of Agriculture is 
offering a bonus of 30c bu on 
wheat delivered under the certificate 
plan by May 25. To be eligible for 
this bonus a producer must select 
a date for payment between the date 
of delivery and June 15, 1946. The 
wheat certificate plan, for normal 
operation without consideration of 
the bonus provision, permits immedi- 
ate delivery of wheat by the produc- 
er with the privilege of selecting 
any date for payment between the 
date of delivery and March 31, 1947. 


5 The Department of Agriculture 
will buy 50,000,000 bus of corn 
from producers, for which they will 
be paid a bonus of 30c bu above the 
market price on the date of deliv- 
ery for corn sold to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Corn will be purchased 
through normal trade channels, with 
the local elevator acting as purchas- 
ing agent for the Commodity Credit 


Corp. 


6 The Department of Agriculture is 
offering to buy an _ unlimited 
amount of oatmeal from millers in 
the United States to make avail- 
able additional food for relief. pur- 
poses. Whole oats also will be pur- 
chased for relief shipment. 

“These measures,” Secretary An- 
derson said, “have been taken only 
out of dire necessity to meet urgent 


relief needs. We are faced with a 
situation in which every additional 
bushel of grain that can be saved in 
this country will save additional. lives 
abroad. 

“These measures are nota substi- 
tute for voluntary conservation ef- 
forts. They will help to reach our 
objectives but there will be continued 
need for every bit of saving that 
can be accomplished by every per- 
son in this country, especially sav- 
ings of cereal grains and grain prod- 
ucts. We expect to accomplish two 
results with the wheat and corn 
bonus payments—to make more grain 
available for food purposes immedi- 
ately and to encourage the farmers 
in the surplus corn producing states 
to market more corn and stop feed- 
ing livestock to heavy weights. 

“The program for the purchase of 
oatmeal and whole oats will help to 
increase food supplies for the hun- 
gry nations abroad. This country 
has a record supply of oats. Na- 
tions receiving relief supplies will 
use more oatmeal and oats in order 
to stretch the wheat supply.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. D. W. KENT-JONES 
NOW IN UNITED STATES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. D. W. 
Kent-Jones, British cereal chemist 
scheduled to deliver an address at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
now is in the United States and is 
visiting various milling centers prior 
to the chemists’ meeting. 

He spent the past week-end in St. 
Louis and from there he went to Den- 
ver, Colo., to consult with officials 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 








Co. He will arrive in Minneapolis 
April 26 and will leave here for Win- 
nipeg, Man., May 4. 

While in Minneapolis Dr. Kent- 
Jones will be the speaker at a din- 
ner meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held April 26 at the 
Andrews Hotel. Reservations for 
this meeting should be made with W. 
A. Richards, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., secretary of the chemists’ so- 
ciety. 

A few dinner parties and informal 
meetings are being arranged for the 
British chemist during his visit here. 
He is also scheduled to address the 
research and products control staffs 
of some of the milling companies. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE SHIPPING ACTIVITY 
SLOW DURING PAST WEEK 


Duluth, Minn.—Activity on the lo- 
cal waterfront has been quiet for the 
past several days, with only a few 
vessels arriving and departing. In 
the first week of the 1946 navigation 
season only 11 vessels were reported 
entering the harbor. This is in sharp 
contrast to the rush to push move- 
ment of grain, iron ore, coal and 
other materials during the war years. 

Just three of the boat arrivals 
carried out grain cargoes consisting 
of 574,120 bus wheat and 56,320 bus 
barley for a total of 630,440 bus. 
One or two Canadian boats arrived 
with screenings to unload for reship- 
ment by rail to various points in 
this country. 

The emergency wheat program is 
not bringing the result expected. 
Movement slowed down last week to 
a minimum. With the Duluth mar- 
ket closed over the Easter week-end, 
receipts for the first four days, 347 
cars, were 188 less compared with 
the same number of days in the pre- 
vious week. 








Private Flour Exports to End 
May 1; Other WFO 144 Rulings 


Washington, D. C.—Answering a 
number of questions that have aris- 
en over amendments 6’ and 7 to WFO 
144 issued late last week, top rank- 
ing officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture provided the 
following interpretations to Herman 
Fakler, Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation: 

Granular flour.—Granular flour is 
not to be included in domestic flour, 
either in 1945 or 1946. 

Exports.—Flour sold to the PMA 
and green dot flour sold to the army 
are to be regarded as exports. Regu- 
lar army specification flour and flour 
sold to the Veterans Administration 
and flour shipped to United States 
possessions, excluding the Virgin 
Islands, is to be regarded as domestic 
flour. 

There will be no private export 
trade in flour after May 1. All flour 
to be exported after that date will 
be exported by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Any flour which is contracted 
for export and for which a license 
has been obtained before May 1 may 
be exported directly by the mills. 

Certificate wheat to mills for ex- 
port as flour.—In those cases in 
which mills are in position to grind 
wheat into flour for export, the CCC 
will make wheat available to mills 
for that purpose. The wheat will be 
sold to the mills at the wheat ceiling 


and the flour will be sold to the CCC 
at the domestic flour ceiling. No 
wheat will be made &vailable to mills 
by the CCC for ‘production of flour 
for domestic consurfiption. 

Wheat inventory restrictions.—The 
21-day limitation on wheat inven- 
tories imposed by amendment 7 will 
apply alike to all mills and will cut 
across inventory exemptions pre- 
viously granted. 

Restrictions on bakers’ use of flour. 
—Amendment 6 imposes no limita- 
tion upon use of flour’ by bakers. 
The inventory restrictions: previously 
imposed by WFO 144, however; re- 
main in effect. It is possible that 
the order will -be amended further 
to impose a restriction upon bakers’ 
use of flour similar to that restric- 
tion imposed on mills. 

Restriction on production for April, 
1946.—The 75% restriction on pro- 
duction of flour for domestic use ap- 
plies to the full month of April. 

Stocks of flour in millers’ hands.— 
If, at this time, a miller may have 
already delivered in the month of 
April flour for domestic consumption 
in an amount equal to 75% of his 
distribution in 1945 and has flour 
in stock which was processed before 
amendment 6 went into effect, there 
is nothing in the order which would 
prevent the miller from delivering 
such flour during the balance of April 
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if his contracts call for such delivery. 
However, if up to this time during 
the month of April, a miller has al- 
ready produced 75% or more of his 
distribution of April, 1945, such mill- 
er can produce no more flour for do- 
mestic distribution during the month 
of April. 

Price of excess wheat and/or flour 
equivalent.—The surplus wheat re- 
quired to be offered to the CCC under 
amendment 7 will be purchased from 
mills by the CCC at the applicable 
ceiling prices plus mark-ups. which 
have been paid, but the CCC will noi 
pay accrued storage. If the CCC 
elects to take the flour equivalent 
of surplus wheat it will be purchased 
from the mill at the flour ceiling, 
f.o.b. plant, plus the balance of the 
export rate to the seaboard. 

Companies operating multiple 
plants.—Under the inventory restric- 
tions previously imposed by WFO 
144, companies or corporations oper- 
ating multiple plants were grouped 
by the CCC for inventory purposes. 
In determining the application of the 
75% limitation on production for do- 
mestic consumption, the same group- 
ing applies. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EXTRA TRACK INSTALLED 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — Additional 
side track is being laid in McPherson, 
Kansas, to serve both the Wall-Rogal- 
sky and Rodney Mills. The project 
involves 1,500 ft of new rails. 


PN RAAT OS ALIEN: TROTTED TE LCRA i A 


MNF POLICY OUTLINED 
BY C. D. McKENZIE 

Washington, D. C.—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation, over the signature 
of C. D. McKenzie, retiring’ president, 
has issued the following statement 
relative to the position of the milling 
industry in the crisis brought about 
by the 75% limitation on domestic 
flour distribution: 

“The flour millers of this country 
have been called upon by the govern- 
ment to reduce deliveries of flour 
for domestic use by 25% under the 
amendment to War Food Order 144, 
made effective April 22, 1946, by the 
government. 

“The Millers National Federation 
has been charged with a heavy re- 
sponsibility under this order. 

“We recognize the gravity of the 
current world food situation and feel, 
as do all Americans, that human be- 
ings, no matter how remote their 
homelands, must not be allowed to 
starve while there is a means by 
which we can feed them. 

“The millers will do their utmost 
to discharge their responsibility un- 
der the order. 

“Before we can send flour and 
wheat to Europe and Asia, however, 
the wheat must be brought off the 
farms into the mills and for export. 











‘We sincerely hope that the various 


orders, issued by the government 
within the past few days will do this 
job. The government may be sure 
that the millers will do all in their 
power to make them work. 

“Right now, however, many mills 
are being forced to close for lack of 
wheat and few have reserves to last 
until the next new crop. 

“Meanwhile, we wish to assure 
America’s bakers and home users of 
flour that we will distribute available 
supplies impartially and equitably. 

“During this crisis we urge every 
American to conserve flour and bread 
until starvation NO longer threatens 
the peoples of Europe and Asia.” 

C. D. McKENZIE, President, 
Millers National Federation. 
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Building Priorities Available 


for Feed, Milling Industries 


Washington, D. C.—The turmoil in 
the feed and milling industries over 
confused interpretation of the Civil- 
ian Production Administration’s Vet- 
eran Housing Program Order 1 has 
been calmed slightly as CPA offi- 
cials indicated that millers and feed 
manufacturers will have very little 
trouble obtaining construction pri- 
ority. 

Through an amendment to Priori- 
ties Regulation 33, housing construc- 
tion needed for the production of 
essential foods or scarce products is 
now given high priority. Officials as- 
sured grain industry men that even 
without this amendment, the increas- 
ing demand for their products would 
constitute enough of a priority to en- 
able construction of milling and proc- 
essing plants. 

Instructions sent to district field 
offices by CPA’s construction bureau 


‘specified the essential projects to be 


exempt from the building limitation 
order as those providing the follow- 
ing: 2 

For the production of a product 
declared critical by CPA; the elim- 
ination of a local shortage of em- 
ployment opportunities amounting to 
a community hardship; elimination of 
a serious shortage of an essential 
activity affecting the community’s 
health or welfare, or elimination of 
a bottleneck to the reconversion of 
the national economy from war to 
peace. 

Two of these essentialities—the 
critical product and _ reconversion 
clauses—very definitely apply to the 
milling and feed industries, CPA of- 
ficials pointed out. 

CPA agents stressed, however, that 
each project after being determined 
essential will have to be examined 
to discover if it is deferable since, 
were all essential projects allowed 
to be constructed during the present 
emergency, there obviously would be 
excessive drain on the supply of 
building materials and labor needed 
for construction of veterans’ housing. 

The officials also emphasized that 
the order does not forbid or even re- 
quire authorization for construction 
work already begun. This building 
must have been started, however, be- 
fore the March 26 issuance date of 
the order, 

Also specified in the exemptions to 
the order are those jobs whose cost 
does not exceed the allowances listed 
as maximum by CPA. Included. in 
the list are factory, plant or other - 
industrial structures used for manu-' 
facturing, processing or assembling 
on which repair or addition amounts 
tono. more than $15,000. 

In computing the cost of a con- 
struction project the value of equip- 
ment, other than mechahical, and the 
cost of labor used to assemble these 
items may be excluded. Not exempt 





UNIT COST 5 
OF CHARITY... c 


* 


Atlanta, Ga—An Atlanta restau- 
rant, the Iris.Garden, was quick to 
make capital of an opportunity of- 
fered by the bread conservation cam- 
paign, It is charging 5c extra for a 
serving of bread, namely two seeded 
es formerly included as part of the 

eal, 


is the cost of equipment for heating, 
lighting, ventilating or providing san- 
itary services within a building. 

Persons wishing to begin work 
which would be prohibited without 
an authorization should make appli- 
cation with the nearest District Con- 
struction Office of CPA. Action on 
applications covering construction 
and repair work other than dwelling 
structures or nonhousing farm jobs, 
will be taken in the 71 district con- 
struction offices which the CPA is 
establishing for this purpose. Each 
state will have at least one such 
CPA office. 

In these offices, the manager will 
have the advice of an area review 
committee on the essentiality and 
nondeferability of proposed jobs. 


. Co., Kansas City. 


This committee, to be appointed by 


CPA, will be composed of citizens of _ 


high community standing and who 
represent the geographical sections 
of the area as well as the economic 
and public interests within it. 

Officials pointed out that the man- 
ager of these branch offices will have 
the final voice in approving applica- 
tions on nonhousing projects. Appeal 
from his decision may be made to 
Washington. None have yet been 
made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORMAN F. MINER NAMED 
BY KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo. — Norman F. 
Miner of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
appointed Indiana and Illinois repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Mr. Miner was 
salesman for the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, for more than six years 
and before that time represented the 
Standard Milling Co. for six years. 








<> 
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Canada Proposes 


with U. S. on 


Ottawa, Ont. — The Canadian gov-: 
ernment has proposed to the United 
States a joint Canadian-American ac- 
tion to divert immediately all possible 
exports of flour to the world famine 
areas. Exports to other countries 
would be canceled and supplies thus 
made available turned over to United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for European relief. 

The plan announced April 19 by the 
Prime Minister concurrently with its 
transmission to Washington would 
provide, it is believed, the earliest 
and most substantial form of relief 
to distressed areas which has yet 
been considered. The proposal has 
been made through the Canadian am- 
bassador in Washington and, it is un- 
derstood, in view of the urgency of 
the situation, it will not only be sent 
through the usual channels to Presi- 
dent Truman, but,also. placed directly 
before the Combined !Food Board. 

An early answer is expected from 
Washington and if. it is in the affirma- 
tive the Canadian government will at 
once cancel export permits on. all 
flour going to countries outside the 
European distress areas, for the most 
part those to Central and South 
America. Large quantities of this 
flour are already at the seaboard 
awaiting shipment which will be 
stopped by the cancellation. Other 
equally large quantities are already 


‘as quickly as shipping is available. 


It is! estimated that from Canada 
alone: an additional 250,000 bbls of 
flour, equivalent to 1,000,000 bus of 
wheat a month, can be made avail- 


‘able. This compares with approxi- 


mately 400,000 bus a month which it 
is estimated will be made available 
by the 10% cut in domestic use in- 
troduced in March. 

Under the new plan-enly countries 
which are able to show present urgent 
need would be allowed Canadian. or 
American flour. 

Most of the Central and South 


has been shipping are understood to 
keep stocks on hand for three months 
or more ahead and many of them 
have alternative sources of supply. 
The plan, if possible, would operate 
during the critical emergency period 
which it is hoped may be over 
within two or three months. At the 


Joint Action 
Relief Shipments 


end of the period stocks could be re- 
plenished in those countries, depend- 
ing on the .Canadian and American 
supply. ; 

Last year Canada shipped upward 
of 4,000,000 bus of wheat directly to 
the South and Central American 
markets: and 92,200,000 bus to the 
United States, at least some of which 
would have been for transhipment. 
UNRRA purchases in Canada, includ- 
ing her own contribution and com- 
mitments by other countries at the 
end of the fiscal year, amounted to 
about $55,000,000. 

Announcement of the proposed 
Canada-United States action was 
made coneurrently with the disclos- 
ure by Prime Minister King that 
it had been found possible to make 
available. at once for Europe _5,000,- 
000 bus of-oats and approximately 
2,500,000 bus of lower grade wheat 


13 
—————_——— 
ANDERSON DOUBTFUL 
ON PROPOSAL 
* 


Washington, D. C.— Commenting 
on the Canadian proposal to establish 
a combined flour committee to handle 
all flour exports, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson said he 
considered the suggestion a valuable 
one, but was not. certain it would 
work on a world-wide scale. 





which had been held in reserve for 
feed purposes. This additional sup- 
ply has been produced through the 
government’s 10-point program an- 
nounced in March. - 

Altogether, Mr. King explained, 
this represented an additional 160,- 
000 tons of cereal from Canada over 
and above the scheduled program for 
export deliveries. : 

“These further measures,” said th 
Prime Minister, “supplementing those 
which I announced on March 17, will 
help to meet an acutely difficult sit- 
uation. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the full effectiveness of 
these and other emergency admin- 
istrative measures can only be real- 
ized without jeopardizing our produc- 
tion of other essential foodstuffs if 
every one does his best according 
to his circumstances by voluntary 
self-denial and individual economy to 
avoid every kind of waste in distri- 
bution and consumption of food.” 





CARLOAD OF MERCY 


w 


Wichita, Kansas. — Students of 
Wichita High School, East, have 
started a campaign to pay for a car- 
load of wheat to send to famine suf- 
ferers in Europe. .The wheat has al- 
ready been purchased and the $3,000 
to pay for it will be raised by sale of 
“wheat tags.” The wheat will be 
processed before shipping. 








COMING — THE ALMANACK 


AGAIN THe NortTHWESTERN MiLLer ALMANACK, statistical and 

factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, 
is about to bow to the reader family of this journal. Annually for 
more than three decades it has made its appearance as a part of 
THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER’s program of “extra-curricular” serv- 
ices to the trades with which the journal is associated. 

This year’s ALMANACK will be presented as Section II of the 
milled and will be shipped to Europe April 30th issue of THE NortHWESTERN Miter. It will be, mailed 
in the.same wrapper that brings to readers SgcTION I of that issue, 
which will contain all the customary features of THE NortnH- 


WESTERN MILLER. 


All numbers of THE NorTtHWESTERN MILLER deserve preserva- 
tion for reference, but this particularly is true of Section II of the 
ALMANACK Numsber. It is a réference work unexampled in the field 
occupied by the industries this journal delights to serve. 

Much statistical matter, notably on crops and exports of foreign 
countries, was unavailable during World War II, and some of the 
compilations of the United States government agencies were sus- 


pended for security reasons. 


Most of this data is now restored, 


though the contributions of such important sources as the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture are still lacking. 

The wartime and postwar governmental controls have provided 
American countries to which Canada a vast quantity of new subject matter for the ALMANACK, and the 
historical and factual recording of these regulations has required 
great appropriation of space and expenditure of energy. Full texts 
of major government orders affecting the flour, feed, grain and com- 
mercial baking industries have been published in the ALMANACKS 
of the war years, and the current edition presents a complete index 
of all the regulations that have been and are now effective. 


THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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75% DOMESTIC FLOUR ORDER 
FINDS MILLS ALREADY DOWN 


Sales for Weeks Have Been Limited to Hardship Cases, 
Barely 25% of Capacity—Wheat Scarcity May 
Force Further Reductions 


New flour sales last week con- 
tinued around the 25% of capacity 
level evident for some time, which 
appears to be about the volume nec- 
essary to take care of hardship cases 
among regular customers. Produc- 
tion for months was at a high rate, 

as mills worked on pre- 
viously booked contracts, 
but dwindling wheat sup- 
plies in recent weeks have 
gradually forced mills to 
curtail operations and the 
new order limiting flour 
production for domestic 
distribution to 75% of last year’s 
volume finds the total flour produc- 
tion barely averaging that figure. 
Shortage of wheat had already ac- 
complished the cutback. 

Most millers probably will be hard 
put to fill the contracts now on their 
books before the middle of June, and 
with the certificate plan still in ef- 
fect during that month, there is no 
way of forecasting how much of the 
early new crop movement may go 
into the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Beyond June 30, there 
is the uncertainty of subsidy continu- 
ation to be considered and recent ac- 
tions of Congress intensify the haz- 
ard on that score. 

Flour production continues at a 
reduced rate. Most mills anticipate 
further reductions in operations and 
some of them may have to cut back 
operations very sharply for the re- 
mainder of April as a result of the 
new 75% domestic distribution or- 
der. April is included in the amend- 
ment to WFO 144 and with two 
thirds of the month gone when the 
order took effect, some plants may 
find that they already have reached 
the 75% domestic production limit. 
It is possible that such plants may 
be allowed to grind for export, but 
availability of wheat will be the de- 
ciding factor. Mills holding more 
than 21 days of wheat are required 
to make the excess available to the 


government either as wheat or flour 
equivalent. 


Spring Bookings Light 

New spring wheat flour bookings 
are light, but not for lack of inquiry. 
Demand is urgent from all classes 
of buyers, who would take any quan- 
tity mills would sell, but only those 
in actual immediate need are given 
consideration. Some mills are con- 
cerned about the 21-day inventory 
limitation under the amendment to 
WFO 144 which requires that all ex- 
cess stocks be offered to the govern- 
ment, but others are more concerned 
about obtaining even a 21-day stock. 
Millers estimate that not more than 
one third of the. domestic buyers 
have their immediate needs covered. 
Bookings last week represented about 
32% of capacity, as compared with 
26% a week earlier and 123% a year 
ago. Export inquiry is good, but lack 
of wheat precludes any selling. 


Southwest Sales Modest 


Sales in the’ Southwest continue 
on an extremely modest scale, total- 
ing barely 15% of capacity last week. 
This compares with 25% the previous 
week and 39% a year ago. The 
market feature at the moment is the 
increasing pressure from buyers, who 
are bidding the highest permissible 
prices for any kind of flour in a des- 
perate search for needed supplies. 
Millers generally are unwilling and 
unable to take such bookings now, 
since they simply cannot find the 
wheat to cover such sales and have 
no prospects for getting it from the 
old crop. Out of the current small 
sales volume, a moderate portion 
continues to go for export, with fair- 
sized sales reported booked to Spain, 
apparently under some special license 
treatment. A few clears have shown 
up in the Southwest, either previouly 
lost in the shuffle when 80% extrac- 
tion became compulsory, or repre- 





Durum Millers Unable to Supply 


Semolina Demands; Wheat Scarce 


Durum millers report no let-up in 
either demand for semolina or the 
volume of shipping directions. Maca- 
roni manufacturers are clamoring for 
deliveries and want to place new or- 
ders for more granulars, but mills 
are unable to accept anything more 
than an occasional small order from 
customers in actual immediate need. 


Durum wheat supplies continue to . 


shrink, with receipts hardly enough 
to care for one mill’s needs. Several 
plants are down to the bottom of 
their bins and are faced with a sharp 
curtailment in production. 

As a result of slow semolina deliv- 
eries, macaroni manufacturers are 
running on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
also are plagued by shortages of car- 
tons for consumer packages and all 
types of shipping cases. Demand for - 
macaroni products, although season- 
ally slack recently, is expected to ex- 
pand in the next few weeks, Export 


demand is described as tremendous, 
but this is being turned down because 
of the tight semolina situation. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 20, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 coe 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% ogee 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, per cent of capacity 


based on six-day week as 100%. . 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
April 14-20 .......... *118,011 56 
Previous week ...... 158,423 75 
pe ae eo 226,396 107 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 20, 1946............ 8,379,355 
July 1-April 21, 1945..........., 8,400,060 


*Nine companies estimated. 


senting some 72% extraction flour 
milled for tropical export. 


Sales Hand-to-Mouth 


Hand-to-mouth sales are the limit 
at Buffalo. Due to lack of wheat, 
millers say they will be fortunate if 
they are able to operate even at the 
new 75% rate during the next 90 
days. One large mill was down to 
four days last week. New sales in 
the New York market are practically 
nil, due to refusal of mills to accept 
more orders. Only definite hardship 
cases are being handled, and then 
only to regular customers. 

Business at Boston is at a virtual 
standstill, with bakers and mill 
agents facing the difficult problem 
of adjusting to the new 75% dis- 
tribution order. Bakers are em- 
iphatic in stressing the need for 
price relief if they are to con- 
tinue operations under the -order. 
Demand at Philadelphia is urgent, 
but the volume of bookings is very 
light, due to inability of mills to ac- 
cept orders. Some predictions are 
made that bakers will be fortunate 
if they can obtain 75% of their nor- 
mal needs during the remainder of 
the emergency period. Pittsburgh 
bakers who ignored the earlier warn- 
ings of mill agents that a flour short- 
age was developing, now are begging 
for flour. Very few mills are able 
to take any orders and they are lim- 
iting sales to regular customers 
only. 

Most Chicago mills are withdrawn 
from the market and unable to fill 
the continued urgent demand, due to 
searcity of wheat. Cleveland job- 
bers and bakers are unable to replace 
stocks as mills turn down orders. 


_The shortening situation is reported 


worse and bakers have much cause 
for worry. Family flour demand is 
‘more active, reflecting the publicity 
‘about the 25% flour cut. New busi- 
ness at St. Louis is confined to small 
amounts to regular customers in ac- 
‘tual need of flour. 

Scattered cars for prompt ship- 
ment constitute the current business 
in the southeastern states. How- 
ever, blenders are reported carrying 
fair stocks and are not pressed for 
supplies. Family trade is light, with 
housewives using stocks purchased 
prior to the 80% extraction order. 

Pacific Northwest mills still are 
grinding actively, but predict that 
they will have to shut down within a 
few weeks if the present wheat tight- 
ness continues. They are spreading 
the distribution of flour rather thin 
‘and have notified all customers to ex- 
pect reduced supplies in the future. 
Some deliveries to the army and navy 
are going forward, but mills are not 
accepting any new government or- 
ders. 

Production - 


Flour production shows a slight de- 
crease over the preceding week. Out- 
put of the mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller, representing 
73% of the total flour production in 
the United States, amounted to 3,199,- 
839 sacks, compared with 3,315,283 


‘ sacks in the preceding week and 3,- 


738,836 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,148,630 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,775,690. 
Production in the Northwest in- 
creased 5,000 sacks over last week 
and decreased 35,000 sacks in the 
Southwest. There was a decrease of 
17,000 sacks in Buffalo and 19,000 
sacks in central and southeastern 
states while the north Pacific Coast 
decreased 50,000. ~ 
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FEED CONSUMPTION 
REMAINS. VERY HIGH 


i a: 
Favorable Feeding Ratios Influence 
Farmers to Use Grains Liberally 
—Ingredients Scarce 


Consumption of feedstuffs con- 
tinues at a high rate, despite the 
widely publicized shortages of grain 
and by-product ingredients, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion reports. Farmers still are feed- 
ing liberal quantities of grain to their 
milk cows and 
poultry, influenced 
by the continued 
favorable feeding 
ratios. Production 
of the principal 
by-product feeds is dropping as a 
result of further enforced curtail- 
ments in flour milling and grain 
processing operations. This, in turn, 
lessens the supplies of ingredients 
available to formula feed mills, mak- 
ing them more dependent upon in- 
ventory reserves. All feeds and 
grains remain strong at the ceilings, 
with the feedstuffs index unchanged 
at 166.1 and the feed grain index 
steady at 178.7. 


Millfeed Output Shrinks 


Flour mills at all milling centers 
were obliged to curtail their opera- 
tions further last week because of 
inadequate wheat supplies and output 
of wheat millfeeds, therefore, showed 
a decrease. In the Minneapolis trade 
area, new demand for wheat feeds in 
mixed cars with flour is not particu- 
larly pressing, so that rather good 
applications are being made on old 
contracts despite the smaller output. 
Feed manufacturers continue to fur- 
nish the most insistent demand, but 
there are no open market offerings 
available except in exchange for some 
other scarce article. 

The lessened flour mill run at other 
markets, such as Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, has made a con- 
tinued tight situation. At Chicago, 
there are no applications at all in 
straight carlots, all movement being 
in mixed car quantities. At Kansas 
City, millfeeds are especially scarce. 
Despite the reported shortage of in- 
gredients, shipments of manufactured 
feeds from that market last week 
continued in the same volume as of 
other recent weeks and about 1,000 
tons in excess of shipments 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. This output takes place mainly 
at the expense of inventory supplies. 
At Buffalo, shipments and allocations 
are smaller because of the reduced 
flour run. Prices at all markets are 
strong and tight at ceilings. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 35,975 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 38,444 tons 
in the week previous and 59,040 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,325,- 
218 tons as compared with 2,329,533 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATION BUYS BUSINESS 

Columbus, Ohio.—The Farm Bureau 
Association, Inc., here has acquired 
the grain and elevator business at 
London, Ohio, formerly operated by 
F. J. Wood & Sons. 
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Flour Order, Wheat Bonus 


Feature Markets 


With Mills Already Cut Back, 75% Domestic 
Grind and 21-Day Inventories to Have Little Effect 


Washington announcements late 
last week while most markets were 
closed for the pre-Easter holidays 
were the feature of the grain and 
milling trade. The much discussed 
75% limitation on flour production 
for domestic. distribution was issued 
to take effect on 
April 22, and ef- 


Prices i 
fective May 1, 
About the mill inventories of 


wheat will be cut 
to 21 days’ grind, 
with everything in excess of that 
amount requisitioned by the govern- 
ment for the export program, either 
as wheat or in flour equivalent. 
While revolutionary in character, the 
75% order finds mills already cur- 
tailed because of wheat scarcity and 
the ceiling on domestic distribution 
will have little actual effect on grind- 
ing activities. In fact, if wheat is 
not made available to them, mills are 
faced with even more drastic reduc- 
tions in plant operations, regardless 
of the government decrees. 

Announcement of a 30c bu bonus 
on wheat marketed by farmers by 
May 25 under the certificate plan is 
viewed’ by market observers as the 
first concrete step so far taken to get 
wheat from first hands, but it is 
pointed out that the move is many 
weeks late and comes after a great 
volume of grain already has been 
used for livestock feed. About the 
only area where sizable farm stocks 
remain is the spring wheat region, 
namely, North Dakota, and there 
farmers are in the midst of spring 
planting operations. 


Two Weeks Will Test Plan 


The imposition of a June 15 dead- 
line for the settlement date on the 
bonus wheat is expected to nullify 
the 30c inducement to some extent, 
since it will throw the farmers’ in- 
come into the current tax year. How 
strong the urge was to project 1946 
income into the 1947 tax year is 
not known, however, and this may 
not be an important factor. Ten 
days to two weeks will give some 
idea of how the farmers will react 
to the bonus program. 

Meanwhile, mills are not promised - 
any of the wheat. If the movement 
should develop enough volume to 
crowd the export transportation fa- 
cilities, there is the possibility that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. would 
divert some wheat to mills to relieve 
the pressure, but optimism over such 
a situation is decidedly limited. 


CCC Loans Down 

The CCC through March 31, 1946, 
had completed loans of 59,664,449 
bus of 1945 wheat. These loans in- 
cluded 22,105,433 bus stored on farms 
and 37,559,016 bus stored in ware- 
houses. Loans repaid through March 
totaled 46,876,691 bus, leaving 12,- 
787,312 still under loan April 1. Of 
this quantity, approximately 9,590,- 
000 were on farms and the remain- 
der in warehouses. 

The winter wheat crop in the great 
Plains is reported mostly in good to 
very good condition except -in the 
more southern portions. In western 
Oklahoma, northwestern Texas and 


New Mexico, wheat is mostly fair to . 


Poor because of continued dry weath- 
er. West of the great plains, the 
crop is making good growth and gen- 


erally is in good condition. Spring 
wheat seeding is active, especially in 
the Dakotas, and is coming up to 
good stands. 

The Argentine government, April 
17, established a bonus equal to about 
40%c bu on bagged wheat delivered 
to ports within 30 days. It also 
granted a bonus on previous sales 
from the last harvest, but prohibited 
exports of wheat and flour not pur- 
chased from the Grain Regulating 
Board. Millers are required to pur- 
chase wheat from the board at the 
equivalent of 97c bu and purchases 
are limited to the quantity obtained 
last year. Including the bonus, farm- 
ers will obtain the equivalent of 
$1.61% bu. 


Market Volume Low 

Although there is no fundamental 
improvement in the wheat supply, an 
occasional day brings somewhat bet- 
ter arrivals of wheat on contracts at 
Kansas City. Otherwise the market 
volume is at the lowest level of the 
crop year, and neither flour millers 
nor other buyers are obtaining more 
than a token supply as compared 
with their needs. The first week of 
operations under the farmer certifi- 
cate plan brought no important re- 
sults in the way of getting wheat for 
Commodity Credit Corp., the agency 
reporting only a few cars transferred 
to it under the new emergency wheat 
regulation. One result of the certifi- 
cate deal is that the CCC probably 
will be getting control of some wheat 
that country elevators were expect- 
ing to apply on contracts and which 
millers had counted on in their in- 
ventories, thus tightening the squeeze 
on millers that much more. 

The new government orders will 
not greatly affect Texas mills as de- 
liveries of flour already have been 
cut as much as 25% on account of 
wheat shortages. . No volume of 
wheat is expected to come out of 
Texas on the bonus. plan, as the 
wheat is not back in the country. 
Fort Worth wheat stocks April 22 
were 1,944,000 bus, a decrease of 
376,000 from a week, ago. 


Spring Receipts Light 

Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
for the holiday shortened week 
amounted to only 706 cars and 
Duluth unloaded 627. Arrivals at 
the former market applied mainly on 
contracts to processors and other 
handlers, while the Duluth receipts 
were mostly earmarked for export 
via the lakes. New offerings were 
extremely limited, but mills and feed 
manufacturers continued to make “to 
arrive” bids as aggressively as ever 
for everything in the wheat line. 
Offerings under the original certifi- 
cate plan were very limited and it 
remains to be seen what the 30c bo- 
nus offer will bring out. With the 
spring wheat planting season in full 
swing, farmers have little time for 
hauling wheat to elevators, it is 
pointed out. 

Wheat supplies in the Pacific 
Northwest are rapidly dwindling, 
with both mills and feed manufac- 
turers desperately trying to replace 
inventories. Some scattered feed 
plants are already out of wheat. 
Mills are faced with closure in the 
near future, some possibly by the end 
of this month. Farmers are. not 
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“a eT we 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous April 21, April 22, April 24, 
April 20, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Noeth weet «4. :.6 0s tne ch ved cpe ve. *785,896 780,841 958,735 696,547 621,604 
SUM WORG 6's 60 505s Kes 8 Wa pie tie ee 1,207,204 1,241,881 1,259,275 1,091,307 1,106,711 
pial. ST eres Seer te aed ee RTE 392,835 410,068 525,438 448,544 328,164 
Central and Southeast ......... *494,134 512,708 621,728 551,223 459,851 
North Pacific Coast ........... *319,770 369,785 373,660 361,009 259,360 
po: | Serr. rere eR ee 3,199,839 3,315,283 3,738,836 3,148,630 2,775,690 
Percentage of total 0.8. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity. cr —July 1 to———, 
April 20, Previous April 21, April 22, April 24, April 20 April 21, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 79 79 9 70 59 36,350,681 33,721,380 
Southwest ...... 83 85 91 79 80 55,461,878 60,885,742 
BURBS osteitis: 65 68 87 77 56 21,843,781 20,281,964 
Central and S. E. 64 67 78 70 71 24,000,677 13,530,363 
No. Pacific Coast 89 103 91 88 79 14,417,747 15,521,712 
FOC. 5 4,4:0. 5-400 78 81 91 76 70 152,074,764 133,941,161 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
vr roa pe -~ cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity ° v South ° 
April 14-20 .... 894,660 749,610 Gq Beet Dakota, Mestens ond lows: 
Previous week .. 894,660 797,767 89 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 814,380 835,032 103 capacity output __ tivity 
Two years ago.. 814,380 723,830 89 April 14-20 ..... 667,800 539,067 81 
Five-year average ............+++: 80 Previous week .. 667,800 516,579 17 
Ten-year average ........+++seseee 76 Year ago ....... 667,800 601,137 90 
City Two years ago .. 660,498 438,188 66 
Kansas Five-year average .............+.:. ee) 
April 14-20 ..... 364,320 zoo Ste : Ten-year average ...............4. 53 
Previous week .. 364,320 263,61 
Cath MO. cos 3.5 352,800 246,695 70 ghouan for current week was partly 
Two years ago.. 352,800 192,041 64 . 
Five-year average .........+-s0005 4 Minneapolis 
“YCAr AVETAGE ... ccc cceceseree 6 
Sea yaer average Wichi Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ta capacity output tivity 
April 14-20 ..... 112,800 95,729 85 April 14-20 ..... 321,360 246,829 77 
Previous week .. 112,800 105,845 94 Previous week .. 321,360 264,262 82 
Year ago ....... 111,132 84,578 76 Lis”. SMe 321,360 357,598 . lll 
Two years ago .. 111,132 89,843 81 Two years ago .. 319,284 258,359 81 
Salina Five-year average .............++5 66 
Aveli 1480 vis. 84,600 71,520 85 Ten-year dverage .............0006 57 
Previous week .. 84,600 74,659 88 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ....... 109,956 92,970 85 : 
Two years ago .. 109,956 85,593 78 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
April 14-20 ..... 225,720 221,712 98 
Previous week .. 225,720 239,474 106 
Year ago ....... 269,100 235,832 88 
Two years ago.. 269,100 237,457 88 
Five-year average ..........-+0065 77 
Ten-year Average ........ eee ceeees 67 

Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 

April 14-20 ..... 134,200 98,058 73 
Previous week .. 134,200 130,311 97 
Year ago ....... 143,200 137,828 96 
Two years ago.. 143,200 123,552 86 
Five-year average ........6eseeeee 82 
Ten-year average ..........-+++005 74 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 14-20 ..... 770,706 494,134 64 
Previous week .. 765,306 512,708 67 
SOG? OHO.) 0.3% 795,240 621,728 78 
Two years ago .. 792,240 551,223 70 
Five-year average ...........6.4-. 65 
TOM*FORE RVOTERS. bcos ikke 61 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 14-20 ..... 601,200 392,835 65 
Previous week .. 601,200 410,068 68 
WOOr DEO 34a vee 600,600 525,438 87 
Two years ago .. 577,416 448,544 77 
Five-year average ...........eeeee 69 
Ten-year average ............cceee 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two.weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and. St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 


the flour milling 
March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 
feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


capacity of the territories included). 
31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


Figures show production since 


r—Bouthwest——,  ——Northwest——, -——Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to woke 
36 1, 


production to date production to date 
6,08 


April 14-20 . 18,650 1,256,782 11,2 50 35,975 2,326,218 
Previous’ week.. 19,249 12,839 6,356 38,444 

Two weeks ago 19,819 12,843 7,661 40,323 

| Sa my ae 30,540 1,248,533 18,447 684,341 10,053 396,659 59,040 2,329,533 
1944 26,605 1,281,684 13,723 604,845 8,582 392,167 48,910 2,278,696 
1943 26,732 1,161,891 12,499 687,347 6,279 356,965 45,510 2,106,203 
1942..... -.- 20,669 1,033,801 9,922 542,607 6,960 319,584 37,551 1,877,992 
Five-yr. average 24,639 1,196,538 13,165 614,198 7,593 376,392 45,397 2,187,128 





selling wheat. Terminal dealers have 
no supplies and preference orders are 
worthless, for no one in the trade 
has wheat to sell. The government 
owns just about all the wheat, and 
even so is not receiving sufficient 
wheat to load ships. Ten ships have 
been diverted to Vancouver, B. C., 
for loading. Crop conditions are 
ideal. Oregon, Washington and Ida- 
ho will produce 100,000,000 bus of 
winter wheat, according to the April 
1 government report. 


WARD 12-WEEK INCOME 

New York, N. Y. — For the 12 
weeks ended March 23, the Ward 
Baking Co. reports net income $316,- 
753. The 12 weeks of the comparable 
period of 1945 showed net income of 
$294,892. Faris R. Russell, chair- 
man of the board, at the annual 
meeting said, unless prices are raised, 
the country’s 20,000 retail bakers 
will find it impossible to exist if flour 
use is cut 25%. 
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OPA, Alarmed by House Action, 


‘Hopes for Leniency from Senate 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Supporters of 
the Bowles-Porter theory of inflation 
prevention are preparing for a last 
minute appeal to the U. S. Senate to 
spare the life of the Office of Price 
Administration after the price con- 
trol extension bill was loaded with 
amendments by the House that would 
strip the agency of its wartime pow- 
ers. 

There is strong belief here, howev- 
er, that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s chances in the Senate are 
only “fair.” 

Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles 
predicted Sunday that the people will 
rush to the rescue of the agency’s 
price control powers in “the great- 
est demonstration of democracy in ac- 
tion that this country has ever seen.” 

Alignment in the Senate of an al- 
most solid bloc of agricultural and 
southern senators is expected to vote 
to accept the House version of the 
measure. 

If that should occur, and President 
Truman vetoed the bill because it 
does not extend the price control 
agency’s life for a full year as he re- 
quested, it might be necessary for 
Congress to continue the agency 
without change on the basis of a sim- 
ple resolution for a limited period or 
until a more satisfactory bill could 
be enacted. 


Morale Low at OPA 

Morale at OPA headquarters took 
a tumble after the true significance 
of the House amendments was under- 
stood. Paul Porter and other top ex- 
ecutives at OPA summoned a meet- 
ing of the entire personnel of the 
agency recently to give them a pep 
talk and to assure them that Con- 
gress has not submitted a final draft 
and that the administration has hope 
that some less drastic revision can be 
achieved in the Senate. 

A grain trade committee will tes- 
tify before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and will recom- 
mend that price ceilings on grains be 
removed. 


Now Admit Some Mistakes 


OPA officials admit reluctantly now 
that the policy of the agency has been 
inept in several major respects and 
that it has not acted promptly in 
many cases to correct price malad- 
justments. This criticism has been 
particularly true in the case of per- 
mitted price increases for reconver- 
sion items produced by old line manu- 
facturers. Newly organized com- 
’ panies have been able to obtain high- 
er ceiling prices on comparable prod- 
ucts on the grounds that they were 
new items. 

The Senate committee will review 
the bill that was sent from the House. 
Among the 11 amendments tacked to 
the original bill was the important 
Gossett amendment which specifies 
that industry advisory committees 
are to decide when supply balances 
demand in all commodities, and cer- 
tify their findings to the price admin- 
istrator who, in turn, must remove 
all price regulations on the commod- 
ities involved within 10 days. 

In the case of agricultural com- 
modities, the secretary of agriculture 








OFFICIALS ACCUSE GERMANS 
OF HOARDING GRAIN 


Munich, Germany. — Bavarian 
farmers are hoarding thousands of 
tons of food or funnelling it into the 
black market while hungry city 
dwellers clamor for more imports 
from the United States, U. S. mili- 
tary government authorities said. 

Officials said that Bavarian. farm- 
ers are holding out from 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of wheat, Germany’s 
greatest need. This amount, while 
not enough to solve the current criti- 
cal shortage, could cut by 10% the 
total tonnage of grain imports need- 
ed to carry the American zone 
through the next harvest, it was 
estimated. 





is empowered to determine whether 
the supply of the commodity is equal 
to the domestic consumption of such 
commodity. He then will certify 
such to the administrator, and with- 
in the required 10-day period, con- 
trols on the product must be with- 
drawn. 

When the 12-month production of 
any agricultural commodity equals 
or exceeds the output during the base 
period, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, 
the agriculture secretary is author- 
ized to. order OPA to remove maxi- 
mum ceilings on this product and all 
derivative food products within 10 
days. 

Subsidy Funds Reduced 


The amendment removes the deci- 
sive power from: OPA and puts it 
entirely into the hands of the ad- 
visory committees—ér the President 
when no such committee has been 
formed for a commodity in the indus- 
trial class—and the secretary of agri- 
culture in the case of farm products. 

Also. among the  top-bracket 
amendments to put a careful check 
on OPA’s postwar powers was the 


resolution introduced by Rep. Wol- 
cott of Michigan which would ter- 
minate all subsidies by Dec. 31, 1946, 
with reductions of 25% every 45 days 
beginning July 1 and lasting until 
the elimination date. 

This amendment would reduce sub- 
sidy funds to 65% of the amount re- 
quested by the administration. The 
$515,000,000 for dairy payments was 
slashed to $180,000,000, noncrop 
grants from $50,000,000 to $17,500,000 
and the funds for 1946 crop program 
operations from $169,000,000 to $56,- 
000,000. These subsidies are admin- 
istered by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
subsidies on- flour were cut from 
$260,000,000 to $91,000,000 by the 
Wolcott amendment and the $715,- 
000,000 meat payments were com- 
pletely eliminated as of June 30 by 
a resolution introduced by Rep. Flan- 
nigan of Virginia. 

Mr. Flannigan’s amendment, passed 
on a division vote of 128 to 57, also 
provides substantial price increases 
in livestock products after the elim- 
ination of meat subsidies on June 30. 

The joint Wolcott-Andersen 
amendment on cost-plus pricing is 
considered by many officials as the 
most crippling of all provisos at- 
tached to the bill. It provides that 
OPA shall not establish any price 
ceilings for products which do not 
take account of costs of production 
plus a “reasonable’’ profit. 

Another Wolcott amendment re- 


‘vised the price bill as reported out 
‘of the Banking and Currency Com- 
|mittee last week by extending the 
| price control laws until March 31, 
11947, instead of the June 30, 1947, 


date as recommended by the com- 
mittee. ‘ 

The Wadsworth amendment, ter- 
minating all price controls on meat 
and livestock products on July 1, 
Was passed and later defeated on a 
roll call vote of 223 to 172 when first 
voted upon. 





Six New Directors Elected by 
Millers National Federation 


Chicago, Ill.—William P: Bomar, 
president of Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been unanimously 
elected president and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation, it has been an- 
nounced from the federation Chicago 
office. Mr. Bomar is the first Texas 
miller ever chosen for this office. He 
will be inaugurated on May 14, the 
second day of the federation’s annual 
convention. 


Mr. Bomar replaces C. D. McKen-, 


zie, president of the McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co.,. Quincy, Mich., who has 
served as president of the federation 
the past two years. 

Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, was elected a direc- 
tor-at-large to succeed Mr. Bomar. 

J. S. Green, Williams Bros. Co., 
Kent, Ohio, and M. L. Underwood, 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio, 
were elected directors for District 1, 
replacing Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Gay- 


nor F. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., 
Greenville, Ohio. 

For District 2, M. F. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected a director to replace 
J. J. Kovarik, International Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee | (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was elected a director for 
District 6, replacing J. L. Yergler, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

For District 8, Edward O. Boyer, 


General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 


was elected a director to replace 
F. B. Burke, General Mills, Inec., San 
Francisco. 

In the election, which was conduct- 
ed by mail and has just been con- 
cluded, the following directors were 
chosen: 

Directors-at-large: J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Hen- 
ry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; R. W. Goodell, Com- 
mandér-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
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apolis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

District 1: J. S. Green, Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; Fred N. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich; M. L. Underwood, Hardesty 
Milling Co., Dover, Ohio; I. E. Wood- 
ard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

District 2: Julius E. Lentz, Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, 
Y; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; J. W. Ward, 
William Hamilton & Sons, Caledonia, 
1 ig 

District 3: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; -J. H. 
Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

District 4: F. A. Tucker, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; 





William P. Bomar 


Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling 
Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

District 5: Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

District 6: Leslie A. Ford, Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co; E. W. Morri- 
son, Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas. 

District 7: R. S. Dickinson, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City; L. S. 
Myer, Rodney... Milling Co., Kansas 
Cityp-Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina; Kansas; Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City. 

District 8: Edward O. Boyer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Frank 
Viault, California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

District 10: Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 4. F. 
Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mills Co. 
New Ulm, Minn; Henry E. Kuehn, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis; Charles R. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont; Charles Ritz, Internaiional 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

The term of office of these cirec- 
tors is one year beginning at the end 
of April. They will hold their first 
meeting on May 13 at the federa- 
tion’s annual convention in Chicago. 
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Failure to Reach FEC Goal Means 


‘European Starvation, Says Hoover 


Washington, D. C.—Unless the pro- 
gram of the Famine Emergency 
Committee is fully realized, wide- 
spread starvation in Europe is inev- 
itable, according to a report on four 
additional countries cabled to the 
committee by Herbert Hoover, hon- 
orary chairman, and Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald of the .Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Meanwhile, it was reported from 
London that Mr. Hoover had advo- 
cated establishing a central food buy- 
ing organization through which pur- 
chases of South American food 
could be made for England, France, 
Belgium and Italy, thus eliminating 
the present method of competitive 
bidding which he is believed to have 
described as costly and inefficient. 

Pleading for maintenance of pres- 
ent rations with no reduction, the 
recent cabled report described con- 
ditions in Switzerland, »Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Finland. Its text 
follows: 

“Four more countries, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Finland, were visited the week end- 
ing April 1. Again food conditions 
were in general difficult but not in- 
tolerable if the maintenance of pres- 
ent rations is assumed. Three ma- 
jor food rations (bread, fats and 
sugar) for the normal consumer 
during March for Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland (rationing in 
Poland is complicated by legal avail- 
ability of free supplies of rationed 
commodities as some consumers have 
no ration coupons and must rely 
entirely on free supplies) and Fin- 
land were respectively as follows: 

“Bread (grams per day) 250; 290 
(being reduced to 225 grams per day 
effective next ration period), 300 and 
300 (includes peas and rice ag well 
as wheat, rye, barley, oatmeal). 

“Fats (grams per month) 300; 490; 
250 and 500. Sugar (grams per 
month) 750; 1,450; 125 and 500 (those 
electing tobacco ration get only 250 
grams of sugar a month). 

“Calories from the above 1,051; 
1,324; 1,130 and 1,244. 

“Calories from all other sources 
(very tentative as it is unusually 
difficult to evaluate calories in non- 
rationed supplies in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland) 1;324; 776; 570 and 456. 

“Total calories 2,375; 2,100; 1,700 
and 1,700. Reported population (mil- 
lions) 4.4; 14.3; 23.6 and 3.8. 

“Imports required to maintain re- 
duced cereal rations as _ follows: 
(first figure, second quarter loadings; 
second figure, third quarter loadings, 
all in thousands of tons), Switzerland 
15, 75; Czechoslovakia 125, 125; Po- 
land 240, 160, and Finland 15, 100. 
Finnish imports are in addition to 
quantities contracted from USSR. 


Switzerland 


“Almost all other foods except 
vegetables are rationed in Switzer- 
land, even including meals in restau- 
rants. Swiss supplies of cereals and 
fats smaller than at any time in 
last six years. Some further cut in 
tations in prospect and even then 
some imports of cereals will be need- 
ed before a new crop is available in 
October, 

“Swiss rations have been adequate 
to maintain prewar health standards, 
Primarily because of availability of 
milk for children and of small quan- 
tities for adults. Management of 





food program is excellent and black 
~ market is very small. 


Czechoslovakia 


“Supplies of cereals on hand and 
in sight will last Czechoslovakia un- 
til about mid-May. New crop sup- 
plies will not be available until mid- 
August. Bread ration for period be- 
ginning in April has been reduced 
50 grams daily and sugar may be 
substituted for any other 50 grams 
daily at option of consumer. 

‘Indigenous supplies of fats are 
sufficient to maintain less than two 
thirds of authorized ration. Sugar 
supplies adequate. Small quantity 
would have been available for export 
except for shortage of cereals. 


Poland 


“Food situation in Poland very 
unsatisfactory. The disrupting ef- 
fects of war are more serious in 
Poland than any country so far vis- 
ited. Movement of displaced persons 
both into and out of Poland is very 
large. Collection and rationing pro- 
grams are quite inadequate but this 
is largely unavoidable. Short potato 
crop makes cereal requirements more 
urgent. 

“Ration is being reduced from 300 
to 225 grams per day but imports: 
of about 80,000 tons a month would 
be required during May, June, July 
and August to maintain this reduced 
ration. Imports of 34,000 tons of 
fats during the year will be needed 
to maintain low fat ration of 250 
grams monthly. 

“There is a distinct possibility that 
a considerable quantity of grain ob- 
tained for spring seeding will be 
eaten because of critical status of 
cereal supplies. 


Finland 

“Finland will need imports of both 
cereals and fats to maintain current 
rations until cereal crops are avail- 
able about Oct. 15. However, load- 
ings could be delayed until late June. 
Rations are very limited, of course, 
and effects are showing up, particu- 
larly among children. Finland is 
most adversely affected by shortage 


<> 
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FOOD FOR GREEKS—tThese children of Kalabaka, Greece, are being 
given food by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 


tion. 


Besides helping the Greeks with food, UNRRA has distributed mil- - 


lions of garments, has repaired and refurbished all prewar hospitals, has 
distributed seed and fertilizers to the farmers and has helped build new 


bridges and restored rail lines. 





of milk which normally is very im- 
portant in the diet. 

“In Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Finland heavy workers in such in- 
dustries as coal mining and lumber- 
ing are much less inadequately fed 
in desperate effort to obtain some 
economic recovery. Such feeding 
has, of course, been at expense of 
other consumers. Effects of under- 
nourishment show up, particularly in 
children. 

“In one of these countries infant 
mortality is 25%. In all of them tu- 
berculosis is spreading rapidly. Rela- 
tively small quantities of milk, meat 
and fats would improve children’s 
health greatly if it could be obtained 
and distributed so as to reach chil- 
dren. 

“Critical urgency of food needs of 
Europe cannot be overemphasized. 
Unless program of Famine Emer- 
gency Committee can be realized, 
widespread starvation during next 
three months is inevitable.” 





Gravity of Europe’s Food Situation 
Increasing, Chester Davis Reports 


Louisville, Ky.—The gravity of the 
food situation in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe will increase with 
the passing of every day until sum- 
mer, when the first crops of 1946 
can be harvested, according to Ches- 
ter C. Davis, chairman of the Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee. 

Mr. Davis discussed the European 
food crisis recently over a national 
radio network program originating in 
Louisville. ‘ 

“The first harvesting of crops in 
Europe will begin only the gradual 
easing of the tense and painful hun- 
ger to which the people have been 
subjected,” Mr. Davis said, “for it 
will take time to convert ripened 
crops into food ready for the table.” 

Even the 125,000,000 bus of wheat 
the United States proposes to send 
abroad will “not be enough,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis. 

“Tt will save many lives,” he said, 
“but it will not prevent. widespread 
hunger and malnutrition.” 

Mr. Davis quoted from reports by 





Herbert Hoover, honorary chairman 
of the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee, who has been in Europe for sev- 
eral weeks investigating the supply 
of food. It was pointed out in the 
Hoover reports that the European 
people are living on rations which. 
give them from one third to two 
thirds of the amount of food eaten 
by the average American. 

“Unless the program of the Fam- 
ine Emergency Committee can be 
realized,”” Mr. Hoover was quoted as 
reporting, “widespread starvation 
during the next three months is in- 
evitable.” 

Mr. Davis indicated that the Unit- 
ed States was the “main storehouse 
of food in the world” and, as such, 
was looked upon as the principal 
source of relief food. 


Crop Prospects Good 


Some optimism was seen by Mr. 
Davis in the present outlook for im- 
proved food conditions as soon as the 





new crops for 1946 start moving to 
consumers this summer. 

“But realization of those pros- 
pects,” he said, “is a colossal gamble. 
The hungry people of the famine 
countries cannot eat prospects. The 
real pinch is coming in the next 90 
days. If people starve to death in 
this crisis period, the bumper crops 
that may come later will do them 
no good.” 

Supply Situation “Grim” 

Mr. Davis indicated the “facts of 
our present supply situation are 
grim.” He said that in order to 
meet the export goal of the United 
States it would be necessary to take 
effective steps at once to check the 
heavy feeding of wheat to livestock 
and to reduce human consumption 
of wheat in this country. 

“The farmer, the livestock feeder 
and the processor of grain have a 
tremendous task ahead of them,” Mr. 
Davis said. “But it is no greater 
than that which faces the consumer. 
In reducing the amount of bread and 
other wheat products that we use, we 
must eliminate waste. We need to 
make savings in bread and at the 
same time reduce our consumption 
of fats and oils and contribute to the 
world food supply by growing victory 
gardens.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUNGE BAKING CO. SPLITS; 
BISCUIT FIRM EXPANDS 


Joplin, Mo.—A $1,000,000 cracker 
and biscuit plant will be built by 
the Junge Biscuit Co. at Junge 
Boulevard and Maiden Lane here, 
August C. Junge, president, has an- 
nounced. The plant is expected to 
be in operation within a year. : 

The Junge Baking Co. has been re- 
organized and split into two com- 
panies, the Junge Biscuit Co. and the 
Junge Bread Co. The latter com- 
pany, divorced from the biscuit com- 
pany, will operate present facilities, 
while the biscuit company will op- 
erate the new plant. 

Completion of the plant will in- 
crease the biscuit field sales force to 
50, and will result in addition of at 
least five new sales agencies in Tex- 
as, Louisiana and Kansas. The com- 
pany already distributes in 21 states. 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


He Puts Baking 
Studies to Work 
for OPA-WFA 


YOUNGSTER in years, but an ex- 
perienced baker in practice, is 
John J. McCracken, who came up the 
hard way from-a work-school back- 
ground in his teens to business an- 
alyst in the Office of Price Adminis-. 
tration and then to marketing spe- 
cialist in the War Food Administra- 
tion during the war emergency. 
When his wartime job was finished, 
he joined the United Biscuit Co. of 
America, Chicago, where he remains. 
Mr. McCracken was called for gov- 
ernment service in June, 1942, at the 
age of 25 to assist Walter H. Dietz, 
who was then chief of the Bakery 
Section, Sugar Branch, Food Ration- 
ing Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Mr. Dietz needed a prac- 
tical bakery man to help out on prob- 
lems relating to sugar allocations for 
bakers. Mr. McCracken’s training in 
the Fleischmann School of Baking in 
New York, from which he graduated 
in 1937, and the further education 
he mastered in a course at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking a year or 
two later, provided the necessary 
qualifications. He had also held down 
a number of bakeshop jobs to earn 
money for his institutional studies 
and served 18 months in bakery 
sales for Standard Brands, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia division, which provided 
practical experience. 


Helps Boom-town Bakeries 


The job Mr. McCracken did in the 
OPA had to do with allocating addi- 
tional sugar to bakeries located in 
areas affected by sudden population 
shifts. Mushrooming war plants fre- 
quently doubled or trebled the popu- 
lation of relatively small communi- 
ties almost overnight and the in- 
creased demand for bakery products 
rendered the historical use of sugar 
by such shops ineffective as a base 
for wartime ration quotas. 

It was his job to examine the ap- 
plications from such bakers, study 
available information on population 
shifts incident to war plant activities 
and provide the data which would en- 
able the allocation officials to justify 
or disapprove the ‘increased quotas. 
He also assisted Mr. Dietz with many 
other problems pertaining to bakery 
sugar supplies, including the tolling 
of sugar from one industrial user to 
another, and the reallocation of the 
sugar bases of closed bakeries to re- 
maining bakeries in the same areas. 


Walter Dietz Calls Him 


After serving with the Bakery Sec- 
tion of the OPA for somewhat over 
a year, Mr. McCracken transferred 
to the WFA at the request of Walter 
Dietz, who in the meantime had been 
made head of the Bakery Section, 
Grain Products Branch. There, as 
a marketing specialist, he assisted in 
compiling data for the allocation of 
critical metals to manufacturers 
of bakery machinery and equipment. 
He helped with recommendations to 
the War Production Board on pri- 
ority applications for materials for 
new bakery buildings, maintenance 














How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


Kw OW OW 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 


M ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 


of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 


industries. 


In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 


specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the seventh installment in the series describing the wartime activi- 


ties of business men in government positions. 


Future issues of The North- 


western Miller will-carry subsequent installments. 





and operating supplies under WPB 
order L-41 and for bakery machinery 
and equipment under L-292. 

In considering applications for pri- 
ority assistance, the policy of the 
WFA Bakery Section was to recom- 
mend approval for priorities on re- 
placement and labor saving equip- 
ment only. In view of this, Mr. Mc- 
Cracken feels that the baking indus- 
try is to be complimented on its 
record of satisfying the increased 
demand for bakery products without 
resorting to the use of materials on 
the critical list at that time. He has 


* * * 





John J. McCracken 


no knowledge of any bakery obtain- 
ing equipment through priority for 
expansion purposes. 

WFA’s bakery section also was 
primarily concerned with the admin- 
istration of WFO-1, the bakery prod- 
ucts order, and Mr. McCracken as- 
sisted Mr. Dietz, John T. McCarthy, 
Sterling Donaldson, Philip Talbott, 
E. J. Murphy, R. H. Black and others 
who had to do with various phases 
of this pioneer order in the field of 
more than 100 wartime food regula- 
tions. 

(Continued on page 31.) 


* * + * 





Sterling Donaldson 


This Baker Runs 
Interference for 


Ball Carrier 


HILE Sterling Donaldson, pres- 

ident of the Donaldson Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, will tell you 
that the work he did in the bakery 
sections of the War Production Board 
and later the War Food Administra. 
tion in Washington during the war 
was unimportant and “really not 
worthy of comment,” those with 
whom he worked will tell you a far 
different story. 

He will state further, if you press 
him, “my part was very small,” and 
with great loyalty he will add, “our 
good friend John T. McCarthy was 
the ball carrier.” 

True enough, the part played by 
Mr. Donaldson was small. All of the 
individual parts played by even most 
important executives in government 
wartime positions were small. But 
they were small only as they related 
to the tremendous over-all job of 
building the nation into the world’s 
greatest fighting machine and back- 
ing up this huge accomplishment with 
all of the food and materiel to keep 
it great and drive it through to 
glorious. victory in every theater 
around the world. 


Problems Overlap 

The over-all job looked even bigger 
to those industry men in Washing- 
ton, with its maze of bureaus, agen- 
cies, administrations, sections, divi- 
sions and branches, all of them work- 
ing on small segments of the master 
plan and many of them finding that 
their specific assignments overlapped 
the job being done by someone else 
on another piece. A problem con- 
cerning sugar for bakers would wind 
up in getting corn for wet process 
refineries and the matter of shorten- 
ing would hinge upon the price sup- 
ports and ceiling prices for hogs. 
Many times the executives respon- 
sible for some relatively small item 
tramped wearily through a half doz- 
en agencies only to become entangled 
in red tape just as the solution ap- 
peared to be within grasp. 

One frustration after another and 
repeatedly learning that. one job 
could not be finished until several 
others were handled first gave all of 
the industry executives and the gov- 
ernment officials the impression that 
they were pretty small potatoes 
in the .big wartime stew. But each 
of the little pieces played a very 
important part and the failure of 
any one of them might have resulted 
in a breakdown or costly delays in 
the huge fighting machine. 


He Runs Interference 


It takes a lot of interference run- 
ning to aid a successful ball carrier 
in a football game and that is the 
part Mr. Donaldson played for John 
T. McCarthy in-the bakery sections. 
Before: our entry into the war he of- 
ten went to Washington as an observ- 
er and consultant and in 1942 arrived 
to put in full time. He says thc title 
given him while working in Wash- 
ington, the exact wording of which 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. esamsie 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce. Exchange, New York. 

























































Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 































r AR port Flours. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
ee ee General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
° M f Kiln-Dried 
MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. EVANS MILLING CO. “*"Wiirs Cor’ PRODUCTS 
Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


: with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched| and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 











D FLOUR CO. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 
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“Our Profligate Use of Wheat a Tragic Blunder” 


* * * * 


* 


* * * 


* 


* * * * 


A NEWSPAPER AGRICULTURAL EDITOR VIEWS THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
paragraphs are reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from a series of articles in the 
Fargo Forum. They are of special 
significance at this time as coming 
from the pen of Lorne Wilde, an ex- 
perienced agricultural writer of the 
Forum’s editorial staff, and as ap- 
‘pearing in a journal published at the 
threshold of the North Dakota wheat 
granary where the major part of 
farm wheat stocks of the current 


crop now lies. 
¥ ¥ 


LL Americans have been deeply 
moved and many profoundly 
shocked to learn that millions 

of their fellow humans throughout 
the world are in danger of starvation. 

But to many more there was a 
greater shock in discovering that 
the vast reserves of wheat and other 
foods, produced in prodigious quan- 
tities by the sweat and toil of Ameri- 
can farmers in the war years—pro- 
duced in far greater quantities than 
was required for human consump- 
tion and the most pressing war re- 
quirements—that these mountainous 
supplies of food have been dissipated. 

It is highly disturbing to find, as 
we come to this time of the most 
urgent need for food in modern times, 
that we must resort to last minute, 
desperate and almost jittery expedi- 
ents to try to provide what pitifully 
small aid we can contrive by saving 
bread crusts from our tables, by leav- 
ing coverings off our pies, by eating 
some of the bran in our wheat. 

ae: 

Instead of being prepared with 
hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wheat ready and waiting to help feed 
these starving people as we should 
have been, and as we could have 
been except for inexcusable lack of 
foresight and blundering, we now 
have to hunt and scrimp and save 
every tiny scrap of food from our own 
fast dwindling supplies to try to 
prevent widespread tragic disaster. 

¥ 6¥ 


The truth is we deliberately squan- 
dered our wheat, sought a multiplic- 
ity of ways of getting rid of it, en- 
couraged its use in many new ways 
for industrial purposes, and fed it 
to livestock in unprecedented quan- 
tities. 

There was s6me justification for 
the feeding of a certain amount of 
wheat to farm animals in view of 
the superabundance of this cereal 
and the urgent need for milk and 
eggs, for meat and animal fats, and 
the short supplies of some of the 
livestock and poultry feeds in cer- 
tain areas during the war years. 

But the profligate use of wheat to 
the point of dissipating all of our 
reserves in the face of mounting evi- 
dence from all parts of the world 
that there would be desperate need 
for great quantities of foodstuffs in 
the postwar period, was one of the 
most tragic blunders of our*time. 


we 


There Was Timely Warning 


As early as 1943 the War Food 
Administration and other agencies 
which were promulgating policies de- 
signed to encourage the feeding of 
wheat in great quantities were 


warned that this was a dangerous 
procedure. 
¥ ¥ 


Keep clearly in mind, in consider- 
ing the world food situation and what 
we in the United States have done 
about it, that no group of men ever 
had greater opportunity to make a 
“planned economy” effective than 
these who now are in charge of the 
central agencies in Washington. 

Under the war power act and other 
authorization, still in effect, they are 
all powerful. They can plan and they 
can execute any control measure they 
believe should be made effective for 
the welfare of the nation. 

The United States has consuls and 
other official representatives all over 
the world. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has an office 
of foreign relations which was on 
the job assembling and compiling in- 
formation to guide this nation’s food 
policy and food program. In much 
of Europe and in Asia, where these 
disastrous food shortages developed, 
American troops were stationed in 
large numbers. 

More than that, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration had a swarm of agents 
in all these distressed lands all the 
time this critical shortage of food 
was developing. It was their specific 
job to ferret out all of the informa- 
tion having any bearing on the food 
needs of these lands. The people of 
the United States furnished huge 
funds for that very purpose. 

Any information of a rapidly de- 
veloping crisis of exceptional pro- 
portions should have been relayed to 
our planners in Washington. 

And they did have some informa- 
tion. . . . In the face of all of the 
information that was available about 
the great crisis that was building 
up in food supplies effective meas- 
ures were not taken to stop the heavy 
feeding of wheat to livestock and 
poultry through late 1945 and even 
into 1946. 

In fact, the government has not 
yet taken effective measures to stop 
the feeding of wheat to livestock. 

¥ ¥ 

It seems hardly credible that, 
while millions of people are crying 
for bread to save them and their 
children from starvation, while the 
government has found this need for 
grain so urgent that it is pleading 
with the American people to save 
the extra slices of bread and to eat 
part of the bran in their wheat, it 
will permit such a contradictory sit- 
uation to exist. We are saving wheat 
at the spigot and pouring it out at 
the bunghole! 

¥ ¥ 


The Boxcar Bottleneck 


All last fall and through the win- 
ter, farmers and grain men of North 
Dakota were pleading with ODT to 
get grain cars into this state to move 
out wheat and other grains. . . 

Then in February, when the gov- 
ernment awakened to the critical 
nature of the wheat shortage, orders 
were given to give grain cars orders 
priority over all other forms of 
freight. 

The cars came in, but by that 
time farm roads over a very large 
part of the state were completely 
blocked as a result of the heaviest 


snow storms of recent years. Then, 
when these snows melted, country 
roads were practically impassable. 
The state highway department had 
to keep load restrictions in force for 
weeks, even on some of the main 
_ highways. As this is written another 
heavy snow has covered large areas 
in North Dakota that will make 
country roads impassable for days 
and perhaps weeks. 


Spring Seeding Intervenes 

Too, spring seeding time is on the 
farmers. Getting the crop in is go- 
ing to be their one major concern 
for several weeks. They haven’t the 
time, the labor nor the equipment to 
move grain to the elevators, while 
spring seeding operations are under 
way. 

This is another of the deplorable 
results growing out of the failure to 
recognize in time the extreme emer- 
gency that was building up in the 
food deficient countries of the world. 

¥ ¥ 


80% Order a Cruel Hoax 


This 80% extraction order is a 
cruel, a monstrous hoax. It is mak- 
ing the people of America believe 
they are contributing substantially 
to the relief of starving peoples 
when in reality it is doing no such 
thing. 

Clinton Anderson, the secretary of 
agriculture, is requiring the Ameri- 
can people to eat part of the bran 
in the wheat which should be going 
to livestock. At the same time, he 
is paying the farmers in the corn 
belt a cash bonus out of taxpayers’ 
money to feed corn to excess and 
that is forcing farmers in other re- 
gions to feed wheat to excess. 

And that is continuing to this mo- 
ment! ’ 

Furthermore, there is good reason 
to believe that this 80% extraction 
order will actually result in the loss 
—not in the saving—of wheat... . 

¥ ¥ 


It has been said that the real rea- 


_son for the 80% extraction order 


was to shock the people of the United 
States into a realization of the criti- 
cal situation abroad. That may well 
be for it is a typical reaction of our 
Washington control agencies. They 
think the people must be whipped 
into line. 
¥ ¥ 

If the people of.the United States, 
even at this late date, were properly 
informed and aroused as to the cru- 
cial need in famine-stricken lands, 
they would save and turn over to re- 
lief agencies food in quantities that 
would swamp the shipping facilities. 

The people of the United States 
are not niggardly. 

But they balk at being pushed 
around, especially when they have 
not béen adequately informed as to 


‘why the push. 


Why hasn’t there been a nation- 
wide food saving drive, organized 
with the thoroughness that went into 
the campaigns to sell war bonds? 

It is not yet too late to organize 
such a campaign, but it soon will be. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


124¢c INCREASE GRANTED 


Providence, R. I.—Bakery operators 
here have renewed their contracts 
with CIO local No. 84, granting an 
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across-the-board increase of 12%, 
hour, effective April 16. Companies 
involved were General Baking (o, 
Gorman’s Bakery, Hathaway Bak. 
eries, Inc., New England Bakery, 
Ward Baking Co., and the Yankee 
Cake Co. Applications for price re. 
lief purposes have been made to the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Employ. 
ers were represented by Robert Ef. 
Sullivan, secretary-counsel, New Eng. 
land Bakers Association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


NEW DIVISION FORMED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS 


—~<— 
Clyde H. Hendrix to Direct Consoli- 
dated Operations of Feed 
- and Soy Mills 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Formation of 
a new Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and 
soy mills division consolidating op- 
erations of seven Midwest plants has 
been announced by Philip W. Piils- 
bury, president. 

Clyde H. Hendrix, who has been 
vice president of sales for the feed 
mills, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the new division, with head- 
quarters in Clinton, Iowa, and will 
direct all phases of production, sales 
and advertising of the new division 
to facilitate business expansion in the 
production and marketing of live- 
stock, poultry and other feeds, as 
well as soybean oil for the chemical 
industry and soy meal for feeds, Mr. 
Pillsbury said. 

Pillsbury’s feed plants are situated 
in Minneapolis; Clinton and Cenier- 
ville, Iowa, and Atchison, Kansas, in 
addition to soybean plants in Clinton 
and Centerville. A new feed plant 
is under construction in Lima, Ohio. 

Mr. Hendrix has been associated 
with Pillsbury since 1942 when the 
76-year-old milling firm established a 
feed mill division by merging com- 
mercial feed operations which had 
been run as departments of Pillsbury 
flour mills for many years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL OFFICIAL REPORTS 
INSUFFICIENT DURUM 


Citing the lack of sufficient durum 
wheat to supply the greatly increased 
needs for durum products’ by the 
macaroni industry, W. ' M::: Steinke, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
recently urged farmers of the North- 
west to plant more acreage to du- 
rum wheat this spring. 

This spring there is insufficient du- 
rum wheat on hand to keep the 
durum mills operating as needed for 
the remainder of the crop year, Mr. 
Steinke pointed out in an article pub- 
lished recently in The Northwestern 
Miller. Through an error in compo- 
sition, the word “insufficient” ap- 
peared as “sufficient.” 

Unless the acreage is materiilly 
increased for the coming year, sup- 
plies of durum will continue to fall 
far short of requirements, Mr. 
Steinke said. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROUP NAMED TO SURVEY 
OREGON WHEAT SITUATION 


Portland, Oregon.—State and ‘ed- 
eral agricultural department officials 
moved April 12 to find the facts in 
the current wheat shortage which 
threatens to close down flour mills 
and drastically curtail livestock and 
poultry production in the ‘state of 
Oregon. 

Appointed at the conclusion of 4 
day-long meeting of the Oregon- 
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United States Department of Agri- 
culture Council, the four-man com- 
mittee was charged with finding out 
how much wheat is in the state, 
probable receipts, and shipments be- 
fore the 1946 harvest begins, and re- 
liably estimate future needs. 

The committee is to report to 
council chairman E. Harvey Miller 
py April 27. Committee members 
are N. I. Neilsen, statistician of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
Walter Upshaw of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Clyde Kiddle 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
Bert W. Whitlock, Grain Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE ACT VIOLATOR : 
BARRED FROM MARKETS 








Chicago, 
Department of Agriculture has de- 
nied trading privileges on all contract 
markets to Reuben Earl McGuigan of 
New York City, for violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. The ac- 
tion is effective on May 11 and will 
continue until further notice. Mr. Mc- 
Guigan has operated a futures mar- 
ket advisory service for approximate- 
ly 20 years, under the name of In- 
ternational Market Forecast Bureau, 
15 Moore Street, New York City. 

Mr. McGuigan was charged in a 
complaint issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on Jan. 3 with having 
traded in large quantities of cotton 
and grain futures while using his 
market advisory service to manipu- 
late market prices. It is charged 
that he did this by influencing trad- 
ers to make purchases and sales 
which would result in price move- 
ments favorable to market positions 
previously assumed by Mr. McGuigan 
in his personal speculative. activities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS CHAIRMAN 
CALLS FOR WORLD SURVEY 


New York, N. Y.—In reporting re- 
cently to the annual meeting of 
stockholders of General Foods, Inc., 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board and a member of the Truman 
Famine Committee, advocated a 
world-wide survey covering food sup- 
ply and demand, on a continuous, 
fact-finding basis. 

Noting that sales were $307,000,000 
in 1945, compared with $122,500,000 
in 1936, he said profits had declined 
because of the increase in taxes from 
17% of net earnings to 53% and the 
tise in payrolls from $15,000,000 to 
almost $40,000,000. 

Mr. Francis recommended also the 
reduction of controlled items to es- 
sentials, the lifting of wartime price 
controls whenever supply and de- 
mand come into balance, the speed- 
ing up of pricing procedures to give 
prompt relief where justified, and the 
establishment of a group of the na- 
tion’s “thought leaders” to analyze 
the causes of labor strife and develop 
ultimately solutions to disputes other 
than strikes. 








¥ ¥ 


Named Honorary Chairman 

New York, N. Y.—Colby M. Ches- 
ter, who since November, 1943, has 
been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, was elected honorary chair- 
man of General Foods Corp. at the 
regular meeting of the board. He 
will continue his active directorship 
In the corporation. Prior to 1943, 
Mr. Chester was board chairman and 
from 1924 to 1935, he was president 
of the company, — 
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LARGEST “DIAMOND”—Principal exhibit of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., at a recent canners’ convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
was this 5,500-carat diamond. Dr. J. A. Dunn, who here explains the 
technicalities of “diamond manufacture” to an attractive visitor, says 
there is great similarity between precious stones and not-so-precious 
salt, of which this huge gem was made. Setting off the large gem are 
smaller perfectly crystallized “salt diamonds,” each a replica of fabulous 
stones like the Hope diamond, the Great Mogul, the Kohinoor, and many 


others. 





July 1 Wheat Stocks in Exporting 
Countries Forecast Below Average 


Washington, D. C.—By July 1, 
1946, wheat stocks in the four over- 
seas exporting countries (United 
States, Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia) may be down to about 400,- 
000,000 bus, which would be below 
the 1935-39 average of 458,000,000 
bus, and the smallest since 1938, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture says in its January-March 
wheat summary. Only three years 
ago, July 1 stocks in these countries 
were at an all-time high of 1,740,000,- 
000 bus. 

The reduction reflects disappear- 
ance stepped up by wartime feed and 
industrial alcohol requirements, espe- 
cially in the United States and Can- 
ada, use of some wheat. for fuel 
along with loss from deterioration 
in Argéntina, and very heavy exports 
in the current marketing year. The 
crop in Australia harvested in De- 
cember, 1944, was very small, esti- 
mated at only 53,000,000 bus, and the 
one in 1945 at 140,000,000 was also 
below average. The last two crops 
in Argentina, both estimated at 150,- 
000,000 bus, were also much below 
average. 

Early prospects are for a better 
world wheat crop than that of 1945. 
Better crops may reduce require- 
ments of importing countries from 
the all-time record high in the cur- 
rent marketing year, although the 
requirements still would be consid- 
erably above average. Increases in 
production would lessen the extreme 
reliance upon North American sup- 
plies, which are being used so ex- 
tensively this year because of poor 
crops in other important areas. 

Most sections in Europe report sat- 
isfactory conditions, particularly in 
the Mediterranean countries, with 
early prospects for a crop above 1945, 
but below prewar acreages in many 
countries, because of fertilizer short- 
age and other difficulties. In France 
the crop is very promising, and with 
favorable weather, production may 
be about adequate for domestic needs. 


In Spain also, the crop is favorable, 
with the acreage the largest since 
1936. If the present outlook is main- 
tained, it is expected that imports 
next season will be small. 

Prospects are also favorable in 
Italy. Prospects in North Africa 
are reported as generally favorable, 
particularly in Morocco and Algeria. 
A good crop in this area would great- 
ly reduce and possibly eliminate the 
need for imports, which were neces- 
sary during the current year be- 
cause of a poor crop in 1945. The 
government in Australia has ap- 
proved a substantial wheat acreage 
increase for the crop. to be harvested 
in December, 1946. 

In Argentina, early soil conditions 
are favorable for seeding the next 
crop which will be harvested at the 
close of the 1946 calendar year. 
Whether the wheat acreage is in- 
creased, however, will depend upon 
an advance in wheat prices, because 
at the present time coarse grains are 
much more attractively priced than 
is wheat. 

In Canada, moisture conditions gen- 
erally are decidedly better than last 
year, and in some areas better than 
for many years. Slightly above av- 
erage fall rains favor above average 
yields on stubble land, but, because 
of the lack of rainfall last summer, 
the moisture reserve in summer fal- 
low land is slightly below average. 
The Canadian wheat objective an- 
nounced in December was for a 1946 
acreage about the same as the 23,- 
400,000 in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOUISVILLE MILL RAZED 


Louisville, Kansas.—The Louisville 
Mill, which was sold recently by the 
owner Chester Nuss to the city of 
Louisville, is being razed. The stones 
will be crushed and spread on the 
main street of the city. Mr. Nuss, 
who retained the milling machinery, 
has taken a position with a large mill 
near Hebron, Neb. 
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25% Freight Rate 
Hike Would Apply 
to Grain, Products 


Washington, D. C.—The nation’s 
railroads have filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to grant an increase of 25% in 
freight rates to compensate for the 
added costs of operation. The rail- 
roads estimate that $625,000,000 
would be added to their revenues for 
the remainder of the year. 

In support of the application, the 
railroads supplied data to show that 
recently granted wage increases will 
add $584,000,000 annually and pay- 
roll taxes on that increase will total 
$35,000,000, bringing the increased 
cost of operation to $619,000,000 an- 
nually. 

‘Grain, grain products and articles 
grouped therewith or directly related 
thereto would be subject to the in- 
crease in freight rates, with the 25% 
increase applied to existing one-fac- 
tor rates, including proportional and 
reshipping rates, with the under- 
standing that as soon as practicable, 
the carriers will readjust resulting 
rates to restore rate relationships 
and market, gateway and port equali- 
zations, to adhere to rate-break prin- 
ciples now in effect. Such readjust- 
ments are to reflect an average in- 
crease as closely equivalent to a 25% 
increase in revenue as may be prac- 
ticable. 

Animal and poultry feeds also 
would be included in the rate in- 
crease. 

¥ ¥ 
Rate Adjustment Sought 

Omaha, Neb.—C. E. Stiles, an ex- 
aminer for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was presented with tes- 
timony regarding a plea for an ad- 
justment of freight rates in the 
northern Kansas wheat territory. 
The Omaha Grain Exchange filed the 
complaint. 

Opposing the grain exchange in 
the request were the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and the Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce. 

John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, has as- 
serted that a portion of northern 
Kansas is served by a branch of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad from Atchi- 
son, Kansas, to Lenora, Kansas. This 
line provides a through route to Oma- 
ha, but the rate on wheat is 644c per 
cwt higher. to Omaha than to Kan- 
$as_ City, Mr. Kuhn said. D. C. 
Owens, traffic manager of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, appeared as a witness in opposi- 
tion to the complainant, and said that 
all of the wheat moving to market 
on the branch line was virgin coun- 
try wheat and is sought especially 
by millers. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——<= 


$150,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
L. A. MACARONI PLANT 


Los Angeles, Cal. A fire of unde- 
termined origin last week gutted the 
one-story brick plant of the Superior 
Macaroni Co. The owners estimated 
the damage at $150,000. 

They said 50,000 lbs of macaroni 
was being processed in the factory 
and there was an additional 100,000 
Ibs lost in the store room. 

Three firemen were injured and 
eight companies battled the blaze for 
an hour and a half before bringing 
it under control. 
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Chester C. Davis Cites Need for 
Food Conservation to Help Europe 


‘The average amount of food avail- 
able per person in some countries of 
Europe is less than one third ‘the av- 
erage food consumption-in thi coun- 
try, Chester C. Davis, chairman of 
the Famine Emergency Committee, 
toid a nation-wide radio audience re- 
cently. 

Mr. Davis was speaking at inter- 
mission of the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcast over facilities of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company. 

“Right today, in some countries of 
Europe, the average amount of food 
available per person is down close to 
1,000 calories a day,” Mr. Davis said. 
“That means a total daily ration of 
all kinds of food equal to 10 bare 
slices of bread.” 

Complete text of Mr. Davis’ talk 
follows: 

“Terrible things have combined to 
bring the food famine to Europe and 
Asia. The ravages of war and the 
destruction of food supplies have done 
their part. Every factor of produc- 
tion has suffered. All the war areas 
are up against accumulated short- 
ages of farm machinery, horses, seed, 
feed and fertilizers. 

“People have asked me how it hap- 
pens that so much of the burden of 
preventing starvation in the world 
falls on our country. I have been 
asked, too, why those needs are com- 
ing to a head right now. 


Sharing Called Necessary 

“The burden does not fall exclusive- 
ly on the United States. No matter 
how hard we tried, we could not be- 
gin to meet the acute needs of the 
whole world for food. The stricken 
areas must do their utmost to help 
themselves. Every country every- 
where that has any substantial food 
reserves must spare what it can if 
widespread starvation is to be avoid- 
ed. 

“But when all this is done, the 
burden right now still falls heavily 
on the United States and Canada for 
a special reason—because nearly ev- 
ery other great surplus food produc- 
ing region outside the war zones has 
been hit by drouth, which has cut 
the output of food in Asia, North 
Africa, South Africa, Australia and 
Argentina, while food production in 
this country and Canada has been 
far above prewar. 

“That is why the people abroad are 


looking to North America to send 
them so large a share of the food 
they must have from the outside. 

“Why does the crisis come to a 
head now? This is the season be- 
tween crops when food reserves natu- 
rally are lowest. The critical period 
is between now and early July, when 
in the northern hemisphere the earth 
will be producing substantially again, 
and when the new production will 
begin to ease the critical shortages. 
The big job today is to tide the star- 
vation areas over until July 1. 

“There is no plan for increasing 
exports to such an extent that our 
own food supply will be cut below 
health needs. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
has said that even if all expectations 
of food exports between now and July 
1 materialize, we still will have more 
food left in this country than we had 
in prewar years, and as much food 
as we had last year. 


Export Goals Cited 

“To help ease the world’s worst 
shortages, this country wants to ex- 
port this year 1,600,000,000 lbs of 
meats and 375,000 tons of fats and 
oils. 

“But: the most urgent thing of all 
is for this country to step up our ex- 
ports of wheat between now and July 
1. The plan is to get wheat exports 
to all countries for the first six 
months of 1946 up to a total of 225,- 
000,000 bus, and to exceed it if we 
can. If we can actually send that 
much wheat abroad most of it shou'd 
go to places where the need is great. 
That quantity of wheat exports 
should reach the stomachs of as many 
people as there are in this country. 
It may save scores of millions of lives. 

“The great job is to get the 225,- 
000,000 bus. In order to get part 
way toward that figure, the govern- 
ment is taking steps to save on the 
use of wheat for alcohol, for flour and 


‘for feeding animals. 


“But giving full allowance for the 
results of all those savings, we still 
will be many millions of bushels short 
of the goal—225,000,000 bus of wheat 
exports in the first six months of this 
year. 

Home Saving Asked 

“The problem of closing up that 
gap therefore comes right down to our 
own home and tables. There is no 
















DISHING OUT THE LOW-DOWN—The man holding the frozen pie, 
R. M. Woods of Woods Bon Ton, Evanston, Ill., got more than he bar- 


gained for at the recent retail bakers convention in Chicago. 


This is 


merely a sample shot of the crowd that swamped him with questions, 


long after the closing of the convention. 


unbaked goods field, 


He is a pioneer in the frozen 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. GL. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansag 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


Just a 


Moore 
Board of ' 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pate»t 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

* CRACKER 80 

* COOKIE 80 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 











‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
wise of readers of this journal. Ask 
Us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


18 South Sixth St. | Minneapolis, Minn. 
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way to get the necessary wheat ex- 
cept for us to cut down our use of 
bread and flour and pastry. The 
Famine Emergency Committee is 
asking for a 40% cut in consumption 
of wheat and its products, and a 
20% cut in consumption of food fats 
and oils. But, unavoidably, there will 
be wide variations as between fam- 
ilies and individuals in the amounts 
of the cuts that, in actual practice, 
can or will be made. People of low 
incomes and big families, for exam- 
ple, rely heavily on bread, and may 
not be able to cut down as readily 
as can people of higher incomes. As 
a practical matter, it will be up to 
all of us to decide for ourselves just 
how we can cut down on our con- 
sumption of bread and rolls and fats. 

“We are not going to get that 225,- 
000,000 bus of wheat sent abroad un- 
less we do it. We can stop wasting 
bread. We can use less of it by shift- 
ing to potatoes or vegetables. Every- 
one who can should grow a victory 
garden this year. The ‘vegetables pro- 
duced there will substitute for bread 
and increase the amounts of wheat 
for shipment overseas. Nutritionists 
tell us that for awhile a potato can 
take the place of that second slice of 
bread. So let’s substitute a potato 
for that second slice. 

“We need to waste less—we need 
to use less—and we need to find sub- 
stitutes for bread and other wheat 
foods. 

“The people of America are chal-" 
lenged right now—to save more—-. 
grow more—and use less—food. It is 
a race against time. It is a race 
against hunger and starvation. The 
prize—if we win—is life for millions. 

“The race will be won or lost in 
your kitchen—and in your heart.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
PLAN TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Denver, Colo—A _ tentative pro- 
gram has been drawn up for the an- 
nual convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers Association to be held at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel here, June 
1-3. 

Convention speakers will include 
Bertha Mae Hickson, Standard 
Brands, Inc; Dr. Edward L. Holmes 
of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing; John T. McCarthy, president of 
the American Bakers Association; 
Fred L. Cobb, ABA chairman; L. J. 
Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., Den- 
ver, and R. S. Mcllvaine, Rainbo 
Bread Co., Denver. 

A panel discussion of the 80% flour 
is being arranged. Another feature 
will be an “Early Bird Breakfast” 
conducted by Mr. Cobb. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TEXAS BAKERS TO HEAR 
FROZEN PRODUCTS STORY 


Galveston, Texas.—Unbaked frozen 
products and bakery sanitation oc- 
cupy prominent places on-the con- 
vention program of the Texas Bak- 
ers Association, members of which 
will meet here May 26-28. 

Among featured speakers will be 
Dr. Edward L, Holmes, sanitation ex- 
pert with the American Institute of 
Baking; William Broeg of the Honor 
Brand Frozen Foods Corp; Russell 
Varney, Standard Brands, Inc; Fred 
L. Cobb, chairman, American Bak- 
ers Association, and Charles Koch, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 

A golf tournament, a beach party 
and an allied refreshment period 
number among entertainments of- 
fered. 

















"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


Today the baker needs the 
kind of production help that 
SUNNY KANSAS 80% ex- 
traction can provide. Here 
is a smooth working flour that 
maintains its uniformity and 
has stability enough to meet 
shop schedule emergencies. 
And your customers will like 
the fine flavor SUNNY KANSAS 
imparts to the finished loaf. 


WICHITA iis 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 
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Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 8, 4 











Jones-Hetrre.tsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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Breaking Tradition 


T’S bad taste this season to shower 

newlyweds with rice. In fact, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture said recently that a movement 
is afoot to outlaw this old oriental 
fertility symbol at weddings. The 
reason is critically short world sup- 
plies. These are 15 to 20% less than 
in prewar years and are creating 





famine in Hunan Province, China’s 
“rice bowl,” where the drouth has 
been among the worst in history. 
The department pointed out that if 
every American bride in 1943 had 
had a pound of rice tossed her way 
more than a million pounds would 
have been wasted. Actually, sidewalk 
sweepings in the vicinity of churches 
reveal that much more than a pound 


is used at most weddings. So, if you 
must throw something at the new 
couple, try confetti. — New York 
Times. 


Climate has much to do with cheer- 
fulness, but nourishing food, a good 
digestion, and good health much 


more. 


The Magic of Kitchens 


HERE were times, a generation 
and more ago, when a lad liked to 
work in reasonable proximity to the 
kitchen. A young man’s attitude to- 
ward splitting wood or stacking it in 
the woodshed, for example, could be 
influenced to a considerable degree by 
kitchen activities. Mondays and Tues- 
days were not likely to have divi- 
dends, what with the washing and 
ironing. But on other days, if ad- 
vance indications were promising, it 
paid a boy to come in occasionally 
with an armful of fuel for the wood- 
box. 
Sometimes it was difficult to make 
a decision. Would one prefer the tan- 
talizing, nostril-tickling fragrance of 
hot gingerbread fresh from the oven? 
There is something about hot ginger- 
bread that puts it in a class by it- 
self. Or would a couple of thick, 
crusty slices of freshly-baked bread 
with plenty of butter and molasses 


\ 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


be better? Another favorite was 
Mother’s satisfying gingersnaps with 
a raisin in the center of each. 

However, for all-around purposes a 
lad would vote first for hot, fragrant, 
golden-crusted plump doughnuts. 
There is something about a _ hot 
doughnut. If it is made correctly 
with plenty of cream and butter, if it 
is fried just the right length of time 
in fat of just the right temperature, 
it stands alone as a reason why men 
folks need to come into the kitchen 
during the forenoon. 

As a lad works in the shed the 
aroma drifts through the summer 
kitchen to where he’s chopping kin- 
dling wood. The fact that he’s been 
told the doughnuts won’t be ready 
for a long, long time is no help. And 
when Father goes through the ell in- 
to the kitchen—to get a drink of wa- 
ter, of course—a fellow suddenly real- 
izes he is also thirsty. 

When the doughnuts are finally 
ready and cool enough so one can 
take one in his hands, the good smell 
is merely an advance notice of the 
deliciousness. About four or five of 
the hot, chewy, hole-encircled fried 
cakes and a glass or two of cold 
creamy milk make an acceptable 
mid-morning snack. — New York 
Times. 


Birthday Present 


T is little wonder that Will Rogers 
was so universally loved, for he 

always sought ways of pleasing and 
surprising people. He was scheduled 
to give an address once at a birth- 
day dinner for his old friend Eddie 
Cantor. Long before the affair the 
cowboy-humorist became very mys- 
terious and very busy. No amount 
of prying would loosen his tongue. 

The answer came the night of the 
dinner. Rogers gave a delightful talk 
—a half hour talk all in Yiddish! But 
that wasn’t all. When a huge birth- 
day cake was brought in, the birth- 
day greeting, inscribed in pink frost- 
ing, was also in Yiddish—done per- 
sonally by Rogers. He had been at- 
tending Columbia University all those 
past weeks preparing the speech and 
learning to write the inscription. Just 
a little friendly gesture from Rogers 
to Cantor. 

An income is something difficult to 
live within and impossible to live 
without. 


Graham Bread 


HEN Sylvester Graham, Con- 
necticut-born New Jersey cler- 
gyman, took the stump for a temper- 
ance society in 1831, he included a 


‘Eisenhower, 


health plan which featured “home- 
made bread 12 hours old, made of 
whole wheat ground coarsely.” 

He became the butt of jokes, edi- 
torials and poems berating him as a 
crackpot, and when he visited Boston 
in 1837, his health talks so infuriated 
bakers that they rioted. But the 
whole-wheat — called Graham flour, 
after the clergyman — bread idea 
caught on with housewives, and even 
boarding houses featured it with 
signs: “Graham Boarding House.” 

Though Graham bread was still 
popular only a decade ago, Graham 
paved the way for modern “wheaten” 
flour. With America stretching wheat 
by squeezing 80% flour from the 
grain instead of the old 72%, there’s 
probably a grin on the ghost of Syl- 
vester Graham — as we're getting 
close again to his 90% flour. 


Civilian Headquarters 


ee EADQUARTERS” is a new 
New York City restaurant 
owned by former M/Sgt. Marty 
Snyder, who was chief chef for Gen. 
and S/Sgt. John 
Schwarz, head service man. They 
are dishing out the same kind of 
chuck they served the VIP’s (Very 
Important Persons) who dropped in 
at SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters 
Army Expeditionary Force). 

The men whipped up the menu for 
the Potsdam Conference of Truman, 
Stalin and Churchill, and arranged 
settings for victory toasts to Gen. 





Eisenhower, Britain’s Marshal Mont- 
gomery and Russia’s Marshal Zhukov. 
They also fed the world’s ace news- 
papermen at the War Correspondents 
Mess Hall, Paris. 

Restaurant employees are all ex- 
servicemen. The interior of the place 
is done in murals of World War II 
events, places and people. There is 
one of Queen Mary of England, for 
whom Marty baked a pie of his own 
invention. Here’s the recipe of the 
pie “fit for a Queen”: ¥ 

Use vanilla cooky dough for pie 
crust; bake until lightly browned, fill 
with cream filling; top with a thin 
layer of sponge cake, roof that over 
with strawberries; fill in spaces 
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around the berries with gelatin g 
jello (lightly. frozen and whipped): 
set the whole in ice box to cool ang 
pile on whipped cream. Used t 
measuring in bushels and gallons 
Marty has trouble cutting down 
recipes to family size. But there jt 
is—use your own judgment, 


Forgotten Signals 

J OSEPH CONRAD, noted author 
was quite absent-minded. At meals 

he had the habit of rolling little pel. 

lets out of his bread and shooting 

them about the room in the manner 

of a school kid with spitballs. 

This was especially disturbing when 
company was present, as Conrad of.- 
ten would fling the bread pellets in. 
to the plates and glasses of the 
startled guests. To avoid embarrass. 
ment, it was agreed that whenever 
the famous author started shooting 
his bread balls, Mrs. Conrad would 
call his attention to it by making 
some kind of irrelevant remark. 

Shortly thereafter, a number of 
guests were present at dinner and 
Conrad relapsed into his pellet 
shooting. Several of the guests were 
stung by the fast-flying missiles, and 
it seemed as though the casualties 
would be heavy. In the midst of the 
barrage, Mrs. Conrad, according to 
plan, called out, “Your tie is crooked, 
dear.” 

But Conrad had forgotten the 
signals. Pounding his fist on the 
table, he exclaimed irritably, “My 
dear woman, this is hardly the place 
to discuss my physical appearance.” 


Your face value is a smile. 


Living Memories 


How sweet were the bounteous fields 
of home 

In the days when the grackle’s cry 

Transfixed a small boy’s wandering 
feet 

There in the tawny gold of the rye; 

How joyous the trail to the river's 
edge 

In the morning’s flush, and the call 

Of quail reveille down the green aisle- 
way 

Of corn growing straight and tall; 

How breathlessly soft beat the wind 

Through the tanned wayfarer’s hair 

As the restless wheat sent out waves 
to meet 

The small boy everywhere. 

How safe forever, these memories, 

Of childish trails that roam 

By the ancient mill that wi!! not 
be still, 

By the burgeoning fields of home. 


Doris Barnett Ro:ch. 
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FAMINE STOCKS END 


Fe LOUR millers, having formally promised 
through their national organization to go 
along with whatever program of government to 
save wheat for relief of starving millions else- 
where in the world might belatedly be adopted, 
now will proceed to give their fullest co-opera- 
tion. The lack of foresight and bungling waste 
of the past nine or more months must be accept- 
ed as water over the dam, although millers, bak- 
ers and the grain trade need not sacrifice their 
American freedom to damn the bungling itself. 

It appears probable that the most effective 
part of the six-point program announced by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson will prove to be 
the provision to toll wheat out of grower hoards 
by the 30c premium offered for deliveries before 
May 25. Such a plan long has been regarded by 
millers and the grain trade as the only one like- 
ly to accomplish the desired result, but the gov- 
ernment experimenters had to try out the in- 
volved hat-check price plan to convince them- 
selves that it was no good. 

What will be done with this bonus-paid wheat 
remains to be revealed, but it seems fair to as- 
sume that it will be taken by the government 
for direct export in the form of wheat, save for 
such quantities as may be yielded to provide at 
least the restricted bread diet of people at home. 
That procedure doubtless is inescapable, since 
the administration so clearly sold itself short in 
the world wheat market by making commit- 
ments beyond its power to supply. 

As for the effect of the 75% restriction order 
upon millers through the next 10 weeks, that 
can only be revealed by events. It is certain 
that the injurious effect will be spotted, since 
the over-whelming proportion of millers already 
faced a continuing decrease in production far 
greater than the requirement because of their 
sheer inability to obtain wheat. It also is to be 
borne in mind that the nation’s milling establish- 
ment so far on this crop year has produced ap- 
proximately 15% more flour than in the base pe- 
riod of last year, and that the average spring 
operating rate of mills for the four years prior 
to 1945 was approximately 65% of capacity— 
to be compared with the 75% maximum in the 
order of compulsion. 

However, the conclusion which cannot be es- 
caped is that, regardless of any hardship to any 
individual mill or to all millers, all bakers, flour 
distributors and the public itself, the stern gov- 
ernment regulation is certain to result in very 
great confusion in the production and reason- 
ably orderly distribution of flour both to bakers 
and families. This, as in| the case of the 80% 
extraction order, apparently decided at cabinet 
level largely because it was “being done all over 
Europe,” might easily have been escaped by time- 
ly provision before the fat was in the fire. 

Finally, it must be conceded that, whatever 
the inconvenience or loss of profit may be to the 


bread industries, that, in itself, does not sup-. 


ply a basis for antagonism to the measures so 
belatedly, and therefore needlessly, employed, so 
long as the objective is to contribute as gen- 
erously as possible to the effort to keep scores 
of millions of people elsewhere in the world from 
dying of cruelly slow starvation. 


@®e@ @ 

HABERDASHERY NOTE.—Current reports 
from Washington regarding the shirt situation 
Suggest that administrators of managed economy 
need concern themselves even less than before 
Over the welfare of the estimated 15,000,000 
“white collar workets” because of. the prospect 
that in a little while they will not be able to buy 
any of them to work in. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONGRESS REBELS 

HERE can be no doubt that the long gather- 

ing clouds of public disapproval of the policies 
of the Office of Price Administration, culminating 
in last week’s hurricane of opposition in the House 
of Representatives, were the direct result of the 
government’s own swash-buckling policies in ad- 
ministering a necessary wartime law unavoidably 
carried over into the early months of peace and 
reconstruction. ; 

The principle of price restraints by law through 
the years of total war was sound and its applica- 
tion inescapable. That it should be continued un- 
changed into the peace was unthinkable. That 
was the time when a policy of tolerance in appli- 
cation of the law’s provisions should have been 
adopted, when industry and distribution, with 
their priceless possession of “know-how,” should 
have been called into conference so that price con- 
trol should not have impeded reconversion but 
should have been used as an instrument to aid it. 

Instead, the administration, largely as the re- 
sult of yielding to the pressure of labor, became 
hopelessly involved in its absurd “labor-price pol- 
icy,”’ meaning essentially the increase of indus- 
try’s costs of production with no increase in the 
price of its products, with the “squeeze” further 
applied to distribution by requiring it to “absorb” 
a substantial part of the added production cost. 
There could be but one end to this—delayed and 
even entirely halted production of the most essen- 
tial commodities, and . distributors seeking soft 
spots amid the maze of price regulations in order 
to earn enough to pay their own steadily rising 
costs. 

For months past the whole administration, by 
no means limited to the OPA, has been futilely 
making one mistake to try to correct another— 
digging a still deeper hole to secure dirt to fill its 
predecessor. While this has been most easily ap- 
parent in commodities in the production of which 
labor is the greatest factor, it is scarcely less so 
in the “management” of our farm crops and live- 
stock, the heart of America’s and the world’s food 
supplies. 

The blessings of unprecedented harvests, of 
flocks and herds never before approached in quan- 
tity and quality, were so kicked and cuffed about 
with accompanying intolerable waste as finally to 
bring us to the end of limited clothing, less meat 
and finally debased quality and threatened ration- 
ing of bread. 

Is it now to be wondered at that Congress, 
which, save when timidly yielding to organized 
pressure groups, normally reacts to public opinion 
as a whole, has at last become sick of the incred- 
ible confusion and now appears ready not only to 
turn down the administration’s plea for long-time 
continuance of the price control law, with its pre- 
posterous subsidy program, but to go very much 
farther, with some danger of temporary, but not 
permanent, injury to the whole nation, its indus- 
tries and its people? 

Even considering this danger, there is sufficient 
reason to believe public sentiment is overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of Congress. It may, perhaps, go 
too far. Yet it will, at least, put a stop to the 
present super-powers of the administration, the 
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enormous waste of public funds in stupid subsidies 


and the multiplicity of regulations which have 
confused and impeded honest effort to restore 
production and commerce far more than they have 
benefited anyone. 


Furthermore, it will be a welcome relief from 
these long years of people being pushed about by 
unrestrained orders from on high to repossess the 
priceless boon of government by law in place of 
the however well intentioned whims of civilian 
brass hats. ; 

e®e°e 


The sole reason for the payment of a govern- 
ment subsidy on flour was to “hold the line” on 
the price of bread to appease labor in time of 
war. Now that the war is over and both the 
cost of living and the rate of wages have in- 
creased 20 to 30% over the prewar level, the sub- 
sidy on bread is indefensible. This is further 
emphasized by the anomaly of one hand of gov- 
ernment paying a subsidy on bread while another 
hand just has engaged in a nation-wide campaign 
to persuade people to eat less of it. 


WHOSE WAS THE FAULT? 


g hpore other day, in clearing a desk portfolio of 
odds and ends laid aside for possible future 
reading, we came upon a copy of a speech deliv- 
ered by Secretary of Agriculture Anderson to a 
farmer group in North Carolina on Jan. 4, 1946. 


Glancing over the text somewhat idly we 
found it devoted chiefly to praise of the advance 
of that state in agriculture, especially and ap- 
propriately in tobacco production, and prophecies 
of still greater prosperity to be won by the farm- 
ers of North Carolina. Then, just as a matter of 
idle curiosity, we followed the several pages of 
text to see what the Secretary had to say about 
world hunger and what we were going to have 
to do about it. Nothing of the sort was there. 
Instead, we found only this casual reference: 

“Farming is a shining example of a major 
industry that is going right ahead with plans 
for full postwar production. Our goals for 
1946 call for larger acreages than actually 
were planted last year, thus assuring con- 
sumers of plenty of food. Not only that, it 
will be the kind of food the nation needs for 
vigor and health—plenty of milk, meat, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables. Those goals are aimed 
at providing plenty for the United States, with 
some to spare to alleviate the hunger that is 
stalking the lives of our Allies.” 

We assume no right to sit in judgment on the 
high chiefs of government—confused as they have 
been in a maelstrom of world and domestic po- 
litical, economic and social problems—for not hav- 
ing sooner advised the American people, or even 
finding out for themselves, the threatened world- 
wide hunger and starvation of millions only re- 
cently revealed. Even without the facts presum- 
ably available to them, they surely could have 
foretold the situation by mere recollection of the 
record of ages that hunger inevitably follows war, 

Instead, as late as January, Secretary Ander- 
son’s only reference to world need was in the 
brief suggestion that we should raise “some to 
spare” for the outside world. Actually, the first 
real dramatic event in the summons to increased 
sacrifice by the people of this country was the 
flour-extraction order and the summons to “save 
the crusts.” Thus, after months of unrestrained 
waste, notably in the use of hundreds-of millions 
of bushels of wheat for hog and other animal 
feeding, were we brought face to face with the 
utterly amazing demand that we reduce our nu- 
tritional standard by 25%. 

Was world starvation a military secret, a po- 
litical secret, or possibly just the secret of colos- 
sal but now revealed stupidity? 
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(Continued from page 4.) 


15. Three-Layer Cakes Should Be 
Eliminated Altogether. 


16. Do Not Dust Specialty Breads, 

Muffins, Biscuits, etc., with 
Flour for Garnishment or to Simu- 
late Home-Made Products. 


17; Inform Customers on How to 

Refresh Bakery Products that 
were left over from previous meal. 
For example, soft dinner rolls, coffee 
cakes, etc., may be reconditioned by 
placing them in a paper bag; wet 
the outside of the bag and place into 
family oven. These: rolls or prod- 
ucts can be satisfactorily reheated 
without any excessive drying out. 
This can be done through sales per- 
sonnel, showcards, inserts. 


Conserve Frying Fats 


18. Avoid too high temperatures in 
frying fats. Never let temper- 
ature reach the point where fats are 
scorched or burned. If vegetable 
fats or oils are used never heat above 
395°. 
19. Check frying equipment to 
eliminate hot spots, thereby 
preventing burning of fats. 


20. Heat the frying kettle gradual- 

ly and evenly. The heating of 
the fat in the open kettle on a gas 
stove should be gradual, uniform and 
controlled. The gas flame should be 
so regulated that it spreads evenly 
under the entire surface of the bot- 
tom of the frying kettle. The flame 
must not flare up on the sides of the 
kettle or above the level of the fats 
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CONGRATULATORY ROUND-ROBIN — J. M. Albrignt of the Miller- 
Patton Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., is shown here congratulating Guy T. 
Shiverdecker of the National Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, who has just 
been elected president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
Flanking Mr. Albright is Carl Steinhauer, new second vice president and 
program chairman of the 1946 meeting, and Mr. Shiverdecker is being 
seconded at the right by Victor E. Marx, secretary of the society. Mr. 
Albright himself was elected first vice president of the society. 





within the kettle, causing that por- 
tion of side walls of kettle above 
the fat level to become excessively 
heated, burning the fats. 


21. Strain out burned food parti- 
cles frequently and regularly. 


22. Fry with minimum amount of 

fats in the frying kettle. This 
insures rapid turnover of fresh fat. 
Use enough fat in kettle to prevent 
too much drop in temperature of fat 
when doughnuts or fry cakes are 
placed into kettle. 





SPOT FUMIGATION WITH 


SIMPLIFIES INSECT CONTROL 


ACRYLON* is a new and potent spot fumigant 
that makes possible close control over insect in- 
festation within milling machinery. 

EASY AND SIMPLE TO APPLY... Bottle is marked 
with quick-reading graduations in fluid ounces. 
HIGHLY TOXIC to all mill insects and their larvae. 


DOES NOT AFFECT BAKING QUALITIES OF FLOUR. 


LEAVES NO ODOR, color, residue or caked mate- 
rial in machine. ; 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 

ECONOMICAL 
CAN BE USED SAFELY when simple precautions 
are observed. 

As a supplemental tool to general fumigation in 

your mill, order ACRYLON ¢oday from your 

regular mill supply distributor or write us for 
further information. *Trade-mark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
30-2 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. * 628 Dwight Bldg. , Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Washington . Azusa, California 


23. Clean frying fat and kettle 
every day. 


24. Do not hold the frying fat at 

frying temperature for any 
length of time when no actual frying 
is taking place. 


25. Do not let temperature of fat 

be too low, as this causes ex- 
cessive absorption by foods being 
cooked in the fat. Frying at lower 
temperature does not seal the surface 
of the doughnut and allows more 
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fat to soak in. The correct tempera- 
ture for all fried products, with the 
exception of French doughnuts, is 
between 385° and 390°. 


Fats for Pan Dressings 


26. Fats which are used for dress- 
ing pans can be made to go 
farther by whipping light and fluffy. 
Careful spreading or brushing will 
assist greatly. 
A good spread for layer plates 
form cake, coffee cake and roll pans 
is made as follows: 


Whipped Fat 


4 lbs shortening 
2 Ibs flour 
Place in machine kettle. Cream to 
a light consistency. 


27. With regard to layer cake 
plates dress only the side walls, 
using paper liners for the bottom. 


28: Loaf cake pans that are to be 

lined with paper liners do not 
require that the pan inside be spread 
with fats first, especially if the bat- 
ter has a fat content. 


29. Cookies.—For most cookies a 
very thin film of melted fat 
applied with a cloth and uniformly 
is all that.is necessary. If the pans 
or cooky sheets are smooth and in 
good condition they can be used sev- 
eral times before redressing them 
with fats by simply redistributing 
the fats with the cloth after each 
baking. For cookies which require 
a greased and flour dusted surface, 
use the whipped pan dressing given 
above. This conserves both fat and 
flour. 
Spacing of cookies on pans can 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

















WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
. 2 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 








933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND ime Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 
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help to conserve fats. Instead of 
placing cookies in rows both the 
length and width of the pan, alter- 
nate the rows to get the greatest 
number of cookies on the pan surface. 


30. Sweet Yeast Raised Goods.—A 

’ thin coating of fat applied with 
cloth is all that is necessary. It is pos- 
sible to grease from 85 to 100 bun 
pans with 1 Ib of melted fat. In such 
instances where a consistency of plas- 
ticity is needed to bring individual 
coffee cakes up to and adhering to 
rim or side wall of pan, use the 
whipped pan dressing. 


31. Pie Crusts—In the making of pie 

crusts remember that by careful 
handling and mixing it is possible to 
make a pie crust of a lower percent- 
age of fat content as acceptable and 
delectable as one of higher fat con- 
tent carelessly handled. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Serious Shortage 
of Rice Threatens 
Asiatic Countries 


Washington, D. C.—Asiatic coun- 
tries are threatened with a serious 
rice shortage, especially in areas 
where the cereal is the staple diet, 
according to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

The scarcity is the result of a 
small 1945-46 crop, which was re- 
duced by the war, and inability to 
transport comparatively small sur- 
pluses to shortage areas. It will be- 
come most acute in the next few 
months as stocks from the 1945-46 
harvest become exhausted. 

Asia’s milled rice production this 
year is 30,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,- 
000 Ibs below the prewar (1935-36 
to 1939-40) average. Millions of peo- 
ple are affected by this decrease, and 
famine prevails in some areas, es- 
pecially those which were invaded. 


Because of Japanese aggression, 
the rice output in Asia’s surplus- 
producing countries dropped so great- 
ly that the current harvest not only 
is insufficient to supply exports to 
deficit countries, but also is barely 
enough to maintain normal domestic 
needs. 

The 1946 Asiatic rice surplus is 
estimated at from 1,000,000,000 to 
2,000,000,000 Ibs, whereas prewar ex- 
ports from Asia’s surplus-producing 
countries averaged 16,000,000,000 Ibs 
annually. The relatively small 1946 
surplus—from Burma, Siam and 
French Indochina—is nearly all car- 
ryover stock. Production is report- 
ed insufficient for domestic needs in 
Formosa and Korea. 


In China, where more than a third 
of the world rice was grown before 
the war, the 1945 output is estimated 
at about’ 15,000,000,000 Ibs less than 
during the five years ending with 
1939, and the Chinese deficit in com- 
parison with prewar consumption is 
the largest in Asia. Transportation 
difficulties are preventing movement 
into urban areas, and imports are 
meager from countries which sup- 
plied the Chinese coastal cities be- 
fore the war. 

In view of the small 1945 crop 
and lack of imports from its former 
colonies, Japan also has a critical 
rice shortage. The 1945 crop, har- 
vested last November, was 6,000,000,- 
000 Ibs less than prewar. Japan, the 
world’s third largest rice producer, 
imported 4,000,000,000 Ibs of brown 
rice annually from its colonies. 





Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLtp Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’s will be the best of its kind. 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Dependable Since 1856 





Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
This results in 


and machines can make it. 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS - winwesore 


PIONEER MILLERS SPRING WHEAT 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Pfeffer Milling Company FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Winter Wheat Flour Geneva, N. Y. 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, WHEAT RYE 


Piake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 











Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
ane ae DAVIS -NOLAND- MERRILL 
, GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


WANT ADS 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Wheat Board Sets Drawback Payments 
for Canadian Mills at 90% of 1945 


Winnipeg, Man—In issuing in- 
structions to all mills claiming draw- 
back from the Canadian Wheat 
Board, C. H. G. Short, newly ap- 
pointed flour administrator, War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, drew 
attention of the mills to Canadian 
Wheat Board Order No. 13, regard- 
ing drawback payments which states 
“commencing with the month of 
April, 1946, and for each month 
thereafter until further advised, 
drawback payments to mills and 
other processors of western grown 
wheat will be made up to, but not 
exceeding, 90% of the amount of 
drawback paid during the correspond- 
ing month in the previous year.” 

Unforeseen circumstances may ne- 
cessitate special permission being 
granted to exceed the 90% quota in 
any one month, Mr. Short said. To 
establish any such claims for pay- 
ment from the Canadian Wheat 
Board, a certificate will be sent to 
the mill in triplicate. Two copies 
must be submitted to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, together with the 
monthly claim for drawback, in 
which the claim is included. The 
number of barrels, by which permis- 
sion is given to exceed the 90% quota 
in any month by such certificates, 
will not be deductible in the ensuing 
months, but will be accepted by the 
Canadian Wheat Board as authori- 
zation for an addition to the 90% 
quota of the mill holding such cer- 
tificates. 

It may eventuate that certificates 
will be issued under certain circum- 
stances authorizing one mill to sup- 
ply another mill which, through un- 
foreseen conditions, has encountered 
difficulties limiting or precluding 
plant operations. In such cases cred- 
its issued to the supplying mill will 
be charged against the 90% quota 
figures of the mill supplied for the 
month in which delivery of the flour 
is made. 

All mills are advised that in cases 
where flour deliveries effected in any 
given month result in a lesser claim 
for drawback than the mill is entitled 
to under the 90% quota rule, the 
number of barrels under-delivered in 
such month may be delivered and 
claim included in the statement sub- 
mitted for the month ensuing. 

A margin not exceeding 2%% will 
be permitted in any month in regard 
to claims for deliveries in excess of 
90% quota, but such excess will be 
deducted in the ensuing month, the 
administrator stated. 

No margin of excess will be per- 
mitted for the months of April, May, 
June and July combined. This means 
that all mills up to July 31, 1946, not- 
withstanding the monthly margin of 
214%4% for excess of quota, must have 
reduced their flour deliveries for the 
four months April to July, 1946, in- 
clusive, as compared with the four 
months April to July, 1945, inclu- 
sive, by 10%, after allowing for au- 
thorized increases. 

The Canadian Wheat Board will 


not pay any mill claim for drawback 
for the month of July, 1946, in ex- 
cess of an amount which brings the 
total of drawback claims for the 
months of April, May, June and July, 
inclusive, to a higher figure than is 
represented by 90% of the total of 
the drawback claims for the corre- 
sponding months of 1945, plus any 
certified and authorized increases, the 
announcement concluded. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISIBLE STOCKS OF WHEAT 
DROP TO 91,986,474 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions for 
the week ended April 12 decreased 
by 6,700,000 bus to 91,986,474 bus, 
the smallest figure in more than sev- 
en and one half years. 

On Sept. 9, 1938, visible stocks of 
wheat in all positions were down to 
89,034,000 bus. The total at that 
time included 16,002,000 bus of du- 
rum grades. 

This year only 2,650,000 bus of 
durums are visible. Last year at 
this time Canada’s wheat visible sup- 
ply was only a comparatively few 
bushels under 337,000,000, and at that 
time less than 4,335,000 bus were du- 
rum grades. 











F. J. 


NEW DIRECTO R—Dr. 
Greaney, director of -farm service, 
Northwest Line Elevators, Winnipeg, 
has been elected a director of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
from the head office of the institute 
in Ottawa. The AIC was formerly 
known as the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturalists. 





Spring Wheat Acreage in Excess 


of Government’s Wish Predicted 


Toronto, Ont.—Although labor is 
scarce and many farmers are finding 
it difficult to arrange for their allot- 
ments under the government plan it 
is believed that total spring wheat 
acreage in western Canada this year 
will exceed the amount recommended 
by the Minister of Agriculture, 23,- 
400,000, of which 19,400,000 will be on 
summer fallow. 

Many western observers think at 
least 25,000,000 acres should be sown 
to wheat this year, regardless of the 
argument against too free a use of 
stubble land. 

The minister’s position is that any- 
thing over the 23,400,000 acres rec- 
ommended for wheat will represent 
just that much less land under feed 
grains and will reduce western pro- 
duction of cattle and hogs, for which 
the United Kingdom and Europe have 
compelling need. 

Because of Canadian assurances to 
Great Britain regarding meat avail- 
able for export in 1946-47, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture is urging larger 
crops of feed grains. 

Despite the official view in Ottawa, 
it is believed reasonably certain that, 
if weather permits, the seeding of 
wheat this spring will exceed the 
amount recommended. Most farm- 
ers doubt their ability to raise the 
required numbers of cattle and hogs. 
Without sufficient labor to carry on 
the extra work they prefer to play 
safe and grow wheat, which will be 


needed, no matter how much they 
may grow. Surpluses which have 
been so conspicuous a feature of re- 
cent years in Canada are exhausted, 
or nearly so. Anything like a crop 
failure would be a calamity of the 
first magnitude. 

Most of the wheat growing farm- 
ers still have wheat in store on their 
farms and would like to keep it there 
till the size of the 1946 crop is to 
be seen. Probably weather from 
seed ‘time to harvest will determine, 
more than any other influence, the 
size and quality of this year’s wheat 
crop in the Canadian West.—A. H. B. 


Mills Warned on 
Tie-in Sales of 
Flour and Feed 


Toronto, Ont.—The minister of ag- 
riculture for Ontario has made pub- 
lic a complaint that flour mills in 
this province are forcing buyers of 
millfeed to take the corresponding 
production of flour with the feed. 
The minister says he is lodging a 
complaint with the Wartime Prices 
Board and asking that this practice 
be stopped. His contention is that 
this forces farmers to feed flour to 
their livestock at a time when it is 
badly needed for shipment to famine- 
stricken countries overseas. 

The Wartime Prices Board is un- 
able to obtain authentic evidence 
that this is actually happening in 
Ontario or anywhere in Canada. 
Board officials have made careful in- 
vestigation of such complaints with- 
out results. Prior to the Ottawa or- 
der of some weeks ago, under which 
flour production and disposal became 
subject to control, cases of this prac- 
tice were not uncommon, since the 
mills concerned wetre unable to sell 
all flour the demand for millfeed cre- 
ated, but this situation no longer 
exists. Some smaller country mills 
may in the past have found it con- 
venient to sell the flour with the 
millfeed but that incentive has been 
removed by the new control regula- 
tions, it is pointed out. Accordingly, 
flour millers believe that the minis- 
ter of agriculture did not understand 
the situation as it now exists and 
was wrong in most of his assump- 
tions. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISIT GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Vancouver, B. C.—K. A. Powell and 
C. E. Eggleston, officials of Hallet 
& Carey, Ltd., Winnipeg, were visi- 
tors -of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change during the past. week. Then 
came west in connection with the ap- 
pointment: of a local representative 
to replace the late Eric Holden who 
died recently. 





Ontario Bakers Ask Bread Weight 
Reduction Without Raise in Price 


Toronto, Ont.—The Independent 


,Master Bakers Association of On- 


tario has suggested to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board that Canada 
adopt the United States program of 
reducing the size of the loaf of bread 
without any- reduction of price. This 
suggestion was included in a brief 
presented to the board before the 
ruling which reduced wheat milled 
for consumption in Canada by 10% 
was made effective. 

Bakers pointed out that increasing 
costs of wages, ingredients and up- 
keep had previously been offset only 


by greater production. The associa- 
tion declared that it was hardly {air 
that the baking industry should be 
expected to accept the entire finan- 
cial load of Canada’s participation in 
famine relief. 

Bakers apparently will continue to 
plead for a smaller loaf as a means 
of overcoming rising costs, but so far 
there has been no sign that the 
prices board will accede to this re- 
quest, even though bakers’ produc- 
tion has been affected by the 10% 
grind reduction on mill output, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 























The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















|_| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Telephone 85991 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING .WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


a 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








a 





a i 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. ' NORFOLK, VA. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
IN 1945 329,672,842 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—JIn the calendar 
year 1945 Canada exported 329,672,- 
842 bus of wheat. Of this figure, 
113,313,762 bus were cleared to the 
United Kingdom. This was revealed 
in returns tabled in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa recently. The 
wheat was sold at the export price of 
$1.55 bu, basis No. 1 northern, in 
store at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver. 

The. breakdown of shipments fol- 
lows: 

United Kingdom 113,313,762 bus, 
Eire 7,610,632, British South Africa 
3,262,641, British India 20,356,843, 
Ceylon 812,503, Barbados 28,250, 
Jamaica 27,426, Trinidad 1,050, others 
508. 

China 804,753 bus, Colombia 449,- 
662, Costa Rica 83,330, Cuba 69,039, 
Czechoslovakia 207,644, Greenland 
133. 

Egypt 9,543,187 bus, France 9,099,- 
943, French Africa 6,541,456, St. 


' Pierre 292, Germany 644,974, Greece 


11,181,995, Honduras 19,998. 

Iceland 16;449 bus, Iraq 1,461,775, 
Italy 2,112,071, Mexico 88,930, Moroc- 
co 5,724,699; Netherlands 15,484,784, 
Norway 1,467,916, Peru 1,392,098, 
Portugal 448,000, Port Africa 321,198, 
Russia 5,634,281, Salvador 82,590, 
Syria 289,000, Yugoslavia 858,532 and 
the United States 92,258,282. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MOVEMENT THROUGH 
VANCOUVER PORT SHRINKS 


Vancouver, B. C.—The heavy move- 
ment of wheat and other grains 
through this port during the height 
of shipments for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion program has eased off consider- 
ably. 

The reason is simply that the 
wheat is not coming here. Compared 
to the port’s working capacity of 19,- 
500,000 bus, elevators now have 
slightly more than 3,600,000 bus, and 
this figure is dropping steadily as the 
rush of ships’ for -grain continues. 
Export loadings have been running 
up to 450,000 bus per day. while re- 
ceipts have never exceeded the 300,- 
000-bu mark. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 


Toronto, Ont. — A meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Toronto Section, is to be 
held in the Chemistry Building, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, April 28. Dr. 
Marvin Darrach, director of penicillin 
production, Merck & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., will discuss “Recent De- 
velopments in the Field of Antibio- 
ties.” Production, chemistry, chemi- 
cal uses, future possibilities, with spe- 
cial reference to penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, etc., will be covered by Dr. 
Darrach. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OGILVIE OFFICIALS PAY VISIT 

Vancouver, B. C.—Norman Davis, 
assistant general manager at Mon- 
treal, and Arthur Atkinson, divisional 
manager at Medicine Hat, both of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills’ Co., Ltd., were 
visitors in Vancouver recently. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN BUYS REGINA SHOP 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., has purchased 
the Western Bread and Pastry Shop, 
Regina, Sask., at a price of about 
$26,000 plus stock. George Pisch will 
continue as manager. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


“MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H.H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA =» 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


™ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ¢ 











———"" ire 
DELIVERED MARL 


YOU 
Rugged, tough Hammond 


PACKED 
Flour Bags deliver your 


roduct...safely protected I T 
rom the elements and rough 
handling! 
THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO” “SECURPAC” “ CELUPAC” 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 













HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 














DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


AOE 


Nour Hubbard “i: 

















Sterling Donaldson 





(Continued from page 18.) 


has escaped him, was one of those 
long handles given out in the gov- 
ernment, but it actually amounted to 
being a consultant to the Bakery 
Section of the Food Branch of the 
War Production Board. 

In the early stages of the war he 
assisted in formulating policy con- 
cerning all phases of the baking in- 
dustry and particularly the problems 
of the house-to-house baker. He 
was a guiding influence in the pro- 
mulgation of WFO 1, the bakery 
products order, which proved so suc- 
cessful in keeping the baking indus- 
try in high production in the face of 
ceiling price limitations and scarci- 
ties of vital ingredients. His long 
experience as the owner and operator 
of a large house-to-house bakery 
business well qualified him for the 
government responsibilities assigned 
to him. 


Robert Black Compliments Him 


Robert Black, then assistant chief 
of the Grain Branch, WFA, once re- 
marked that Sterling Donaldson 
probably did as much for the baking 
industry during the war as any other 
individual. His quiet, even temper 
and sound businesslike deliberations 
frequently smoothed the troubled wa- 
ters and he won confidence by his 
sincere and forthright manner in 
handling all problems. 

One of the first steps taken in for- 
mulating the nation’s food program 
was the appointment of a bakery in- 
dustry advisory committee, made up 
of representatives: of both the large 
companies and the small producers. 
Under the direction of Mr. McCarthy 
as government presiding officer, Mr. 
Donaldson served on this committee 
along with the following: 

Charles Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent, National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N. Y; Robert Johnson, treasurer. 
Johnson Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, Wis; 
Morris Messing, manager Messing 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Frank Rushton, president, Rushton 
Baking Co., Kansas City, Kansas; 
Ralph Ward, president, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; Albert W. 
Lantz, president, Lantz Bros., St. 
Louis, Mo; M. Lee Marshall, then 
president, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, N. Y; Henry Stude, vice 
president, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago; J. W. Carence, president, Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Dallas, Texas; G. R. Williams, presi- 
dent, Williams Bakery, Inc., Scran- 
ton, Pa; E. Franz, president, United 
States Bakery, Portland, Oregon; 
William Wolf, president, William 
Wolf Baking Co., Baton Rouge, La; 
C. W. Swanson, vice president, 
Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co; Paul 
N. Helms, president, Helms Bakery, 
Los Angeles, Cal; W. D. Ebinger, 
president, Ebinger Baking Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; Jack Koenig, Jr., proprie- 
tor, Koenig’s Bakery, Chicago; E. H. 
Fisher, vice president, Fisher Bros. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Practical Business Men Needed 


The appointment of this commit- 
tee was made in December, 1941, 
when the Japanese sneak attack 
changed the nation’s program from 
one of defense to that of total war. 
It quickly became apparent that 
practical business men were needed 
to handle the problems of industry 
and executives from the food and re- 
lated trades became more and more 
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SAFELY 


UNIFORMLY 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Ine. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13. N.Y 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











“Golden Loaf” msou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “West°orn 


ers at elevators we own and oper:te 








Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ARNOLD 


ce Ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
‘Only 11 Miles trom New York City 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 




















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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desirable for governmental posts 
of responsibility. Leon Henderson, 
then Office of Price Administration 
director, brought Dan A. West of 
Olympia; Wash., who was in the 
wholesale and retail food business in 
Washington and Oregon, into Wash- 
ington, D. C., as deputy director to 
handle the food program of the OPA 
under the general direction of the 
administrator. 

Harry B. George, Jr., of Chicago, 
was loaned to the old Office of Pro- 
duction Management by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Burt P. 
Flickinger of Buffalo, a large whole- 
sale grocer, was placed in charge of 
food distribution problems and Eman- 
ual A. Meyer of Biglerville, Pa., came 
in as a consultant on canned goods. 


Following the transfer of the food 
branch of the WPB over to the WFA, 
Mr. Donaldson had as his associates 
Walter Dietz, Philip Talbot and John 
J.-~McCracken, all practical business 
men from the baking industry. This 
four-man team usually came up with 
the right answers and made an ex- 
cellent contact for members of the 
industry faced with collective or in- 
dividual hardships. 

Mr. Donaldson. now is back with his 
own company, but frequently lends 
assistance and advice on bakery mat- 
ters when called upon by the govern- 
ment. He has traveled many hun- 
dreds of miles on his frequent trips 
between his home state of Ohio and 
the nation’s capital city. 





John J. McCracken 





(Continued from page 18.) 


Mr. McCracken resigned from gov- 
ernment service in September of 
1944. His experiences in the OPA 
and the WFA headquarters broad- 
ened his viewpoint to a nation-wide 
scale and made him more determined 
than ever to stick with his chosen 
field of baking. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANA DEALERS PLAN 
CONVENTION JUNE 17-18 


Indianapolis, Ind.—With wartime 
travel restrictions out of the way, the 
Indiana Grain and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation is resuming its customary 
midsummer convention this year. 
Fred K. Sale, secretary of the or- 
ganization, has announced that the 
dates of the meeting will be June 
17-18, and headquarters will be at 
the Sargent Hotel, Wawasee, Ind. 
The hotel is located on. Indiana’s 
largest lake. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS URGE 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


The Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas is urging’its members and 
allied trades friends who plan to at- 
tend its annual convention at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., June 9-12, to make their 
hotel reservations at once. Headquar- 
ters will be at Ocean Forest Hotel. 
In case the hotel is filled, accommo- 
dations may be had at the Ocean 
Forest Club and Inn, located on the 
golf course, but operated independ- 
ently from the hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HOWELL ESTATE TOLD 
Chicago, Ill. — Thomas Montgom- 
ery Howell, well-known grain trader 
here, left an estate of $4,460,167; an 
inheritance tax return shows. 
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“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


True In This ‘*EMERGENCY” 
As In Normal Times 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


1500 Cwet. Daily 











Country-Milled 


. from Country-run 


Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 





WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’*Best'Rye‘Flour’’ 











J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grai 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 






ADCHE RD) ANTET G/N 
RCHER-VANIELS=~ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
PLA-SAFE 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








BREWERS ROLL OUT THEIR BAR- 
REL.—Naturally our sudsy friends 
didn’t much like the order reducing 
beer production 30%. They think 
this isn’t an important saving of 
wheat, and they point out to Uncle 
Sam’s masters of the exchequer 
what a big dent it will make in tax 
receipts. Also 
they say: 

“Lookit — the 
drys are riding 
high and hand- 
some again, 
which is taking 
an unfair ad- 
vantage.” 

Let us appear 
entirely ex parte in this, and merely 
act as sounding board for the brew- 
ers’ plaint, which is interesting to 
flour millers because of certain simi- 
larities of situation—wmillers, too, 
think the wheat savings from govern- 
ment restrictions imposed upon them 
are insignificant, and that the meth- 
od used is bad; further, that 80% 
extraction renews their old battle 
with the branny bread crackpots 
(counterpart of the Prohibitionists?). 
But here it is: 

The brewers have figured that re- 
ducing beer production 30% can only 
save .0008—yes, that’s right: eight 
ten-thousandths of 1%—of the Unit- 
ed States wheat crop, based on last 
year’s figures. And as for that tax 
business, they say the grain with- 
held from the breweries will thus 
escape excise payments estimated at 
$23 bu—an amount that seems to be 
more than chi feed, though it’s 
not big enough to bother any federal 
government “economist.” 

The figures and argument are pro- 
duced by Herbert J. Charles, presi- 
dent of the United States Brewers 





_Foundation, New York City, and re-. 


ported by Malcolm Johnson in the 
New York Sun. “The plain truth,” 
writes Mr. Johnson, “is that the 
breweries in this country use for the 
manufacture of beer an_infinitesi- 
mal amount of grain—wheat—which 
can be used for human food. Many 
of them use none at all.” 

According to Mr. Charles, in 1945 
the brewery industry used roughly 
2,000,000 tons of various ingredients 
in the manufacture of beer. More 
than half of that total consisted of 
malt, and malt products are derived 
solely from barley, which is used only 
sparingly as human food. 

“I was told only recently—and I 
do not know even if it’s true,” said 
Mr. Charles, “that there was some 
tribe or tribes in North Africa which 
consumes a barley flour. Until I 
heard that, I had supposed it was 
not used as human food anywhere.” 


@ Other than barley the American 
brewers last year used 475,000 tons 
of corn, but of a type generally 
used for feeding livestock and not 
for human consumption; 114,000 tons 
of rice, or rice residue not generally 


By Carroll K. Michener 


purchased for food; 29,900 tons of 
wheat and wheat products; 103,000 
tons of barley and barley products 
(as distinguished from malt derived 
from barley); 61,000 tons of sorghum 
grains and products; 3,500 tons of 
soybeans and soybean products; 120,- 
000 tons of corn malt and sugar 
syrups; 2,000 tons of miscellaneous 
ingredients, not including hops, which 
have no human food value whatso- 
ever. 


@ Beer for the Breadless?—Now, 
comments Mr. Johnson, here is an 
tronical twist: Beer is being manu- 
factured in foreign countries, pre- 
sumably with some of the grains we 
are shipping them, and exported to 
this country! The breweries are go- 
ing full blast in Japan, our late 
enemy. Two weeks before the Presi- 
dent’s order was issued, the Ameri- 
can government gave permission for 
some German breweries to resume 
operation in the American zone of 
occupation in Germany. And Hol- 
-land’s breweries are operating again, 
almost at prewar levels, according to 
recent news dispatches, in prepara- 
tion for export to this country. 

Beer also is manufactured exten- 
sively, with no restrictions, in Mex- 
ico and Canada, and much of it is 
exported to the United States. In 
December, 1945, for instance, Canada 
and Mexico together shipped 356,000 
gallons of beer to this country. 

Since December, 1945, the Nether- 
lands government has been allocated 
4,600 tons of malt by the United 
States, to be purchased by the Dutch 
government for use by private indi- 
viduals in Holland. 

Yes, perhaps the brewing reduc- 
tion will add something indirectly to 
the feedstuffs stockpile, and this 
should reduce the pressure upon 
wheat for feeding purposes. The 
brewers admit this, but they say: 
“Suppose you are a cattle raiser. 
Your granaries are full of wheat and 
corn, but you have no barley. Would 
you haul your wheat and corn off 
to an elevator, dispose of it and then 
buy barley to feed your cattle? In 
other words, would, you try to feed 
your cattle something you do not 
have? One more important fact to 
be considered: The breweries return 
40% of all the grain they use. This 
is the so-called spent grain, greatly 
enriched by the beer manufacturing 
process, and it is sold to farmers for 
feeding livestock. Dairy farmers in 


particular are going to be greatly | 


affected by the beer production cut, 
therefore, in that they will have 30% 
less of this spent grain for their cat- 
tle.” 

And so on. . . . Well, you can see 
the brewers have what they think 
is a case, whatever you make of it. 
And they, like a good many millers, 
consider themselves the victims of 
a willful desire on the part of the 
government to make before the world 
a dramatic gesture intended to soothe 
the pangs of hunger but not very 
likely to abolish them. 








IS ADVERTISING UNPLEASANT? 
—Advertising Age very properly pro- 
tests against implications and intima- 
tions of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that advertising, 
per se, is unpleasant and annoying. 
The Age doesn’t believe this, and 
neither do we. On the contrary, we 
are in perfect agreement that much 
advertising is at least as pleasurable 
to the reader or listener as is edi- 
torial material or program content; 
and we fail to see why a symphony 
concert -sponsored by an: advertiser, 
or a Thomas Hart Benton: painting 
sponsored by an advertiser, should 
be any less pleasurable to a looker 
or listener than the same thing spon- 
sored by a network, a magazine or an 
art gallery. 

“Aside from this purely utilitarian 
function of selling goods or services 
or developing an idea or a state of 
mind, many ads, both spoken and 
written,” concludes the editor of Ad- 
vertising Age, “are pleasing to the 
beholder, and it’s about time that 
more people, in and out of the ad- 
vertising business, realized that this 
is true.” 

e®e@ ®@ 


No suggestion has come from 
Washington, so far as has been heard 
in this office cell, about eating less 
of one very critical food which, if 
not directly derived from wheat four, 
is at least bound to come to the 
tables of our government food plan- 
ners in great quantity as a result of 
their bad guessing and the general 
unwisdom of their decisions as to 
how to cure world famine. Refer- 
ence is to HUMBLE PIE. 


*®% ® ® PERNICIOUS, PREJUDI- 
CIAL.—State Senator Ted Dalton 
of Radford, Va., sponsor of legisla- 
tion to require the enrichment of 
flour, says his bill has been stymied 
in Virginia’s legislature by the “prej- 
udicial opposition of one small mill- 
er who is a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact that an exception was 
made in the case of manufacturers of 
25 bbls or less a day presumably to 
meet this statesman’s desires. Sena- 
tor Dalton also accuses dairy inter- 
ests of “pernicious activity” against 
the bill. 
®ee@ 


*& & ® THE FOUR HORSEMEN.— 
Lest we should have put the biblical 
lesson aside momentarily, or mislaid 
it from memory, let us recall with 
shock—if we still are capable of 
shock—that we are now riding the 
second of the dread horses—the one 
named Famine. War, of course, came 
first; and after Famine comes Pesti- 
lence; and after Pestilence comes 
Death. The latter two may be neck 
and neck, or so near together in 
their effects as to seem one.and the 
same, ® ® ® Incidentally, are you 
one to fret over feeding your late 
enemies? Then listen to Sir Ben 
Smith, the British food minister: 
“Of course, I couldn’t look at a child 
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in Germany and think he had any- 
thing to do with Nazification. On 
the other hand, one has to make up 
one’s mind in a deficit world which 
people one is going to supply. To 
do otherwise is just to spread unrest, 
One cannot get away from the fact 
that whatever one does, people will 
die of starvation this year. If I have 
to make a choice, I am making it 
for our Allies and friends in the war, 
If by the grace of God anything is 
left over, it goes to the enemy coun- 
tries.” ®& % ®% Reducing the matter 
to terms less stark, Sir Ben said he 
did not mean that he would cut off 
supplies to Germany and Japan and 
cause any sudden starvation, but that 
their allocation should be kept in ac- 
cordance with other claims and sup- 
plied on a lesser-claim basis. 


Engaging little paragraph from 
“The Shape of Things to Come” col- 
umn of Food Field Reporter: “Lt, 
Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, now in 
China for UNRRA, got a going over 
in absentia during recent House Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings 
touching on the Atchison, Kansas, 
cooler-cave, Olmstead’s brain child. 
Secretary Anderson said he thought 
“the whole project was improperly 
handled”; that “I cannot understand 
how it was done”; that there was 
“somewhat of a lack of interest in 
how the government's money was 
spent” and that it “seemed to be a 
gesture of impetuousness on the 
part of one individual.” 


The muddled mess surrounding 
flour and grain discussions in Wash- 
ington has been referred to by some 
confused industry representatives as 
a state of “delirium Trumans.” 


OPA has discontinued price ceil- 
ings on snowshoes, cowbells, bull 
rings, gas masks, cocktail shakers, 
unglazed Mower pots and phonograph 
records. That leaves only about 7,- 
999,999 things still under control. 





The Cover Picture 





No longer committed to unloading 
on foreign shores men at arms and 
the lethal machinery of war, a Navy 
LSM is seen here in a task common 
today to hundreds of other ships fly- 
ing the flag of the United States 
naval and merchant marine services. 
The vessel is at a wharf on the 
Whangpoo River on the Shanghai 
waterfront, taking on board a cargo 
of UNRRA flour in sacks and wood- 
en barrels for distribution to vic- 
tims of wartime hunger in central 
China. Landing ships of this type 
are used because they are smal! an 
have a shallow draft which enables 
them to navigate the shallow waters 
and narrow passages of the upper 
Yangtze. The picture is a U. 
Navy photo from Acme. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WISDOM 


BIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
maritime| MILLED™ 
IN V AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 

















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ye . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat. 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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21 Day Inventory 
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ficials, can only have the effect. of 
creating suspicion of the milling and 
baking industries in the minds of the 
public and might easily produce an 
unfavorable reaction to these indus- 
tries at the very time when other 
competitive foods can take over a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar. 


10-Day Shutdown for Many 


Millers at first were uncertain as 
to the exact effect of the recent 
amendment to WFO 144 on their in- 
dividual position, particularly on the 
point as to whether the 75% re- 
striction applied to all of April or 
only to the portion subsequent to 
the effective date of the order. 

But as the order was clarified, 
a majority of those millers indicat- 
ed that they would have to shut 
down for the remainder of the month, 
since it is becoming impossible to 
obtain export licenses. The order 
was issued April 19 and during the 
past two thirds of the month, most 
of the mills had ground approxi- 
mately 75% of their April, 1945, 
grind. 

The 10-day shut down affords an 
opportunity for the mills to keep the 
crews busy with a general spring 
house cleaning and fumigation, over- 
hauling machinery, repair work, 
painting, etc. 

Some mill managers are planning 
to reduce the daily running time 
during May, if wheat is available, 
instead of operating at maximum for 
three weeks and then shutting down 
for the remainder of the month. 
Those plans, however, are only tenta- 
tive, as one miller explained, adding 
that “tomorrow the government may 
come out with another amendment 
or order that will let us go fishing 
during May.” 


Millers Must Ration Flour 


Sales managers are apprehensive 
over the fact that the amendments to 
WFO 144 do not limit the baker as 
to his purchases or use of flour. He 
can use as much as he can persuade 
a mill to ship him within his 30-day 
inventory limitation. Thus, the task 
of rationing flour to the baker is 
placed solely on the miller’s shoul- 
ders and it is a responsibility that 
the miller would gladly get rid of. 
It is foreseén that this system is 
bound to result in inequities and 
puts the miller in an uncomfortable 
position. 

The additional cut-off of millers’ 
wheat stocks to a 21-day inventory 
basis on May 1, which practically 
amounts to. confiscation, also will 
put the miller in an unfortunate po- 
sition with his customers. Mills 
which had their contracts covered 
by wheat now are forced into a short 
position by the government’s recent 
order, and in a majority of cases, 
the mills will not be able to fill their 
commitments fully before new crop 
wheat becomes available. 
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GMI DECLARES DIVIDEND © 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A quarterly 
dividend of $0.84375 per share on 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, payable June 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record May 10, 1946, 
has been declared by directors of 
General Mills, Inc. This is the third 
quarterly dividend on this recently 
issued stock, 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 4/4 
a flour of superior (7 WM KELLY ¥ 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 
FLOUR 
The record speaks for itself. Just as 


SNOBUDDY has always ‘been a re- 


liable flour for the distributor, so is 
SNOBUDDY 80% extraction a superior 


product to which you can entrust the 


future of your fleur business. The best 


of skill and science in milling is behind 


SNOBUDDY. 


== 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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M. F. Dougherty 


PROMOTIONS FOR THREE — The 
men shown in the pictures above, all 
employees of the Pillsbury division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently received 
promotions, Paige Lehman, vice presi- 
dent, production, of the division, has 
announced. 


M. F. Dougherty, who has been in- 
dustrial relations manager of the 
company since 1939, has been pro- 
moted to the post of production man- 
ager. He joined the company in 1921 


John P. Snyder, Jr. 


as a clerk in the St. Louis branch 
office and later was plant manager at 
the firm’s Astoria, Oregon, mill. 

John P. Snyder, Jr., has been 
named general superintendent of pro- 
duction for the division. He joined 
Pillsbury in 1935 and later was as- 
signed duties at the company’s 
Springfield, Ill., mill. In 1939 he be- 
came packing and loading superin- 
tendent of the company’s “A” mill. 
He recently returned to work after 
four years of military service. 


A. L. Belcher 


A. L. Belcher, former assistant to 
Mr. Dougherty, takes over the lat- 
ter’s position as industrial relations 
manager. He has been with the com- 
pany for more than 12 years, starting 
as a clerk in the office of the mill at 
Enid, Okla. 

SOURCE EXPERT—Coeina Ruch, li- 
brarian for the American Institute of 
Baking, was recently told by an ad- 
vertising research worker who came 
to her for information that the Louis 


Coeina Ruch 


Livingston Library of Baking was 
recommended to him by the Library 
of Congress as the best available 
source for the material he was seek- 
ing—the early history of baking in 
the American colonies. The AIB libra- 
ry service is widely used by schools, 
colleges, independent research work- 
ers, motion picture and radio script 
writers and veterans. Inquiries from 
the latter group, reports Miss Ruch, 
have been particularly heavy the 
past year. 








SaRvee: 


OSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, British ce- 
real chemist, was guest of the staff 
of the W. E. Long Co. at a lunch- 
eon at the Chicago Bakers Club April 
19. His tour of the various American 
milling centers will be concluded 
with his appearance on the program 
at the convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont., May 13-16. 

2 

C. M. Carter of the C..M. Carter 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was a 
recent guest of Samuel R. Strisik 
of the S. R. Strisik Co., Inc., on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor. 
Charles Reed of the Taylor Reed 
Co. of Kokomo, Ind., was another 
out-of-town visitor to the exchange, 
introduced by J. F. Ullrich. 

* ft 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, spent the holidays 
in Boston with his mother. 

* 

Lloyd R. Merrill of the Chicago 
sales office of General Mills, Inc., 
with his family, is en route to the 
Pacific Coast on a vacation trip. 

a 

Julian M. Livingston of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, and Ralph 
D. Ward, president of Drake Baker- 
ies, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., have been 
re-elected as trustees of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Foundation for a term 
of three years. 


M. W. Fuhrer of the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was 


in Atlanta recently calling on the 
company’s broker, S. Paul Travis. 
Mr. Fuhrer was en route home from 
Florida. He also visited the trade 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

* 

Charles Hart of the Burrus Mill & 

Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has 
been transferred to the Atlanta of- 
fice of the company to have charge 
of family flour sales in the Southeast. 
Mr. Hart succeeds Richard Carr, who 
resigned the position recently to open 
a wholesale grocery business in Tex- 
arkana, Texas. 

® 


Henry H. Cate, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, Texas, has accepted an 
invitation to address the convention 





Political Note 
- >} 


Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., who was recently released 
from the navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander, is being discussed as a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress 
from the Louisville district. Al- 
though Mr. Morton earlier announced 
that he would not consider accept- 
ing a nomination, a political reporter 
has indicated that he may recon- 
sider. His late grandfather, S. 
Thruston Morton, a founder of the 
Ballard firm, was active in politics. 





of the Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas at Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
June 10, on the wheat situation. 


T. L. Brice, Atlanta, southeastern 
sales manager, Burrus Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Fort Worth, Texas, recently 
called on bakers in Nashville and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


P. Val Kolb, director, special mar- 
kets division, Winthrop Chemical 
Co., Inc., New York, spent several 
days in Atlanta recently, calling on 
bakers and on C, A. Miller and L. K. 
Batterton of the Bakers Sales Co. 


Lester J. Stevens, division credit 
manager, Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah, 
has been elevated to the presidency 
of the Intermountain Association. of 
Credit Men from his former position 
of first vice president. 

& 

Charles S. Ragland, president of 
the C. B. Ragland Co., Nashville 
wholesale grocery concern, and Mrs. 
Ragland, are spending several days 


‘in. New York City. 


€ 
Miss Willie D. Johnson, daughter 
of Dallas V. Johnson, president and 
general manager of the Tennessee 
Grain & Milling Co., Nashville, and 
Horatio Berry Buntin were married 


recently. 
@ 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., attended 
the recent Gridiron Dinner in Wash- 


ington, D. C., as the guest of Alfred 
Kirchoffer, editor of the Buffalo Eve- 


ning News. 
& 


W. J. Russell of Minneapolis, treas- 
urer of the Duluth (Minn.) Univer- 
sal Milling Co., recently visited his 
son, Dudley J. Russell, of Duluth, 
president of the firm. 

& 

S. M. Corkran of the Nashville of- 
fice of Shellabarger Mills has re- 
turned from a trip through eastern 
Tennessee. 

# 


Leslie A. Ford, vice president of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., has 
been elected president of the Shaw- 
nee Rotary Club. 

& 

Madison Clement, president of the 
Clement Grain .Co., Waco, Texas, has 
been elected a director of the Texas 
Central Railroad Co., a subsidiary of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway. 

* 

Headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Association in Oklahoma City 
was recently visited by A. R. Lan- 
kard, president of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
E. R. Lehman, manager of the Geary 
(Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

w 

W. H. Vickers, 81, well-known 
Kansas grain man, died April 16 
at a Liberal, Kansas, hospital, where 
he had been a patient only a few 
days. Prior to his retirement, he 
owned and operated the Vickers 
Grain Co.,, Liberal. 


* 
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milled in accordance with War Food Order 144 
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ig bakers’ flour, milled from selected North- 

gre western Hard Spring Wheats, is a most 

——- welcome sight in the bakery these days. 

And bakers who know the advan- 

7 tages of fermentation strength and fine 

— breadmaking qualities of. this year’s 

Eve Northwestern Hard Spring Wheat flours 

treas- are happy with the results they get with 

2 the new COMMANDER HI-EX Bakers’ 
Flour. Ask your Commander represen- 

+ tative about it. 

t 

1 COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 

a | MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

th DIVISION OF 

& COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 

ser General Offices—MINNEAPOLIS 


and 
eary 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffale 
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EARLY FALL WHEAT JOINTING: 


SPRING SEEDING PROGRESSING 


Scattered Dry Spots Reported in Both Southwest and 
Northwest, But General Moisture Supply Adequate 
—Green Bugs a Menace in Oklahoma 


Winter wheat in the Rockies and 
regions westward is making good 
growth and is in good condition. In 
the great plains, this crop’ is mostly 
in good to very good condition, ex- 
cept in the more southern portion. 
In western Oklahoma, northwest 
Texas and New Mexico, due to con- 
tinued dry weather, wheat is mostly 
fair to poor with considerable green 
bug damage reported from Oklahoma. 

Spring wheat seeding is active to 
the northern border, especially in the 
Dakotas, and is well along to nearly 
finished in some sections. It is com- 
ing up to good stands. East of the 
great plains winter wheat is in gen- 
erally good condition. Rye is in good 
condition. 

Kansas wheat continues to grow 
rapidly over the entire state, with a 
few fields in the Southwest beginning 
to show definite need of moisture. 
Plants are jointing in all sections and 
border counties in the south central 
district report early varieties heading 
out. 

Cliff Skiver,. director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association, 
quotes Dr. R. H. Painter of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
as saying an early survey shows hes- 
sian fly abundant in spots in Kan- 
sas. Dr. Painter says three fourths 
of the eggs have been deposited on 
the wheat leaves. Many of the early 
laid eggs have hatched and the larvae 
are down in the stool of the plant. 
With continued favorable weather, a 
second spring brood is likely. Dr. 
Painter says weather has been very 
favorable to fly development. In 
fact, weather favorable to good wheat 
yields is usually favorable to fly de- 
velopment, he says. 
eastern two thirds of Kansas are 
urged to heed practical fly control 
warnings by getting rid of volunteer 
wheat and the use of resistant varie- 
ties, such as Pawnee. 

Dry weather and green bugs have 
caused a decline in the condition of 
wheat in western Oklahoma. Winter 
wheat in Nebraska is very promising. 
A few reports indicate that the earli- 
est wheat has started to joint. A 
short period of dry weather that 
would check growth might be bene- 
ficial as some feel that wheat is get- 
ting too rank. The subsoil moisture 
is fairly adequate, but’ not too plen- 
tiful for the stand of wheat. The 
April 1 condition indicated the sec- 
ond highest: Nebraska crop on record. 

Indiana wheat is in good condition, 
with the best fields now 12 to 18 
inches tall. 

Spring Seeding Progressing 

In Montana, spring wheat planting 
neared completion in several east 
central counties and was about half 
to three fourths done in other areas, 
except west of the divide and in 
southwestern counties where it was 
just starting. The progress of plant- 
ing barley closely followed that of 
spring wheat. Late fall plantings of 
winter wheat have emerged from the 

.soil and the earlier fields are begin- 
ning to stool. Stands are generally 
good and in some central counties 


heavier than-usual....A-heavy growth . 


Growers in the - 


of weeds in many winter wheat fields 
of north central Montana is now 
looming as a hazard to the crop and 
in some localities plans are being 
made to control weed damage 
through use of the Sinox spray. 

Plowing and seeding have made 
good progress in North Dakota. 
Spring wheat seeding is general in 
the southern and central portions and 
is beginning along the northern bor- 
der. Early fields are coming up in 
the southwestern counties and have 
a good stand and color. Scattered 
places in central and western North 
Dakota need moisture, but it is too 
wet in low places along the eastern 
border. 

In South Dakota, seeding of spring 
grains is very active since the ground 
dried out enough so machines could 
be used. Seeding is about finished 
in the extreme southeastern counties 
and over half finished as far north 
as Brown and Corson counties. Early 
sown grains have sprouted readily 
and are quite green. Winter wheat 
and rye have made good progress in 
the southeastern section of the state. 
West of the Missouri River pros- 
pects are not so bright, with scat- 
tered reports indicating a large num- 
ber of fields being plowed under for 
other crops. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DEAN McNEAL TO RETURN 
TO GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Washington, D. C.—Dean McNeal 
of the Ralston Purina Co., formerly 
economist with the Office of Price 
Administration under Colin S. Gor- 
don in the Agricultural Chemical, 
Grain and Cereal Branch, will short- 
ly resume government service with 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
He will be an economic consultant to 
James F. Brownlee of that agency, 
it has been learned. | 
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N.E. Dodd Spreads 
AAA Influence to 
Many USDA Units 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With the ele- 
vation of Norris E. Dodd to the post 
of Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
is seen as being back in business in a 
bigger way than ever before.- Behind 
the about-face of Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, on the 
corn price adjustment at a White 
House session last week, is seen the 
fine hand of AAA influence. 

Carl C. Farrington, who has been 
advanced to the post of assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, has been 
replaced by Leroy K. Smith, former- 
ly AAA director for the north cen- 
tral division. 

W..G, Finn,. who previously. was 














Mr. Dodd’s aide at the AAA, has been 
put into the same office with D. A. 
FitzGerald in allocations and re- 
quirements. It is seen that Mr. Dodd 
is sinking the tentacles of the old 
AAA organization into every corner 
of the department. 

In recent months, the AAA has 
been obscured as a_ functioning 
unit, since, under the Anderson re- 
organization, its field service facilities 
have been operating under the PMA 
and have been known as the Field 
Service Branch of that unit. 

With the disintegration of indus- 
try advisory committees at the USDA 
and other government agencies .and 
the gradual retirement of business 
men from posts in government, the 
way now seems clear for full speed 
ahead on the old AAA dual highway 
of doing good for farmers and pro- 
moting the political aims of the ad- 
ministration. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. A. ROBINSON, N. Y. GRAIN. 
EXPORTER, DIES AT 81 


New York, N. Y.—Charles A. Rob- 
inson, 81, founder and president of 
Robinson & Sweet, Inc., grain ex- 
porter, died here April 12. He had 
been associated with the grain busi- 
ness for 67 years. 

Mr. Robinson, an active member of 
the New York Produce Exchange for 
55 years and a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, formed the 
partnership of Robinson & Sweet in 
1914. 

His career began at the age of 








(14 as office boy for Milmine, Bod- 


man & Co., of Baltimore, and he 
became office manager of this firm 
soon after it moved to New York. 
He remained with this firm until 
1909 and shortly formed the part- 
nership of Gibbs & Robinson, a firm 
which acted as sales agents in Amer- 
ica and Europe for the Grain Grow- 
ers Grain Co. of Winnipeg, an organ- 
ization of 20,000 Canadian farmers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PICKETING EN MASSE 


Los Angeles, Cal. — An estimated 
1,000 pickets from five AFL unions 
started picketing April 17 to force 
Van de Kamp’s Holland-Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., to recognize them as bar- 
gaining agents for its 1,250 employ- 
ees. Spokesmen for the concern de- 
clared that not more than four or 
five of the bakery workers appeared 
to have stayed away from work to 
join the pickets. ; 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS TO MEET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—James A, Affleck, 
president of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, has called 
a meeting of the association for 
April 25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DATES SET FOR KANSAS 
GRAIN GRADING SCHOOLS 


Manhattan, Kansas.— Dates of 
grain grading schools to be held in 
five Kansas cities have been an- 
nounced: by Gerald J. Brown, exten- 
sion marketing economist, Kansas 
State College. The schools will be 
held in Beloit, April 29; Colby, April 
30; Dodge City, May 1; St. John, 
May 2, and Newton, May 3. 

Speakers on the program will be 
Mr. Brown; C. E. Skiver, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association; 
Willis B. Combs, U.S.D.A. market- 
ing specialist, Chicago, and G. F. 
Binderim, federal grain supervisor, 




















- Wichita, 
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Walter Berger 
to Leave USDA 
Post by June 1 


Washington, D..C.— Walter Ber- 
ger, chief of the Feed Management 
Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, has submitted 
his resignation to take effect not 
later than June 1 and has recom- 
mended that James Browning be 
named as his successor. 

Mr. Browning has been Mr. Ber- 
ger’s assistant during most of the 
current acute shortage difficulties 





Walter Berger 


and is thoroughly familiar with the 
operations of the Feed Management 
Branch. He has been associated with 
the Department-of Agriculture for a 
sufficiently long period to understand 
the channeling of business problems 
through government agencies. 

Mr. Berger currently is on the 
West coast filling a speaking engage- 
ment previously scheduled for Dr. D. 
A. FitzGerald. He returns to Wash- 
ington May 6 to wind up his duties 
with the government, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CCC CERTIFICATE WHEAT 
EXEMPTED FROM WFO 144 


(Text of Amendment Appears on Page 37.) 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has amended WFO No. 144 ex- 
empting the Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchases, of wheat from farmers un- 
der the certificate plan from the pro- 
visions of WFO 144. 

The exemption. permits. the CCC 
wheat to flow through normal trade 
channels without being subjected to 
preference orders and supply certifi- 
cates from millers, feed manufac- 
turers and food manufacturers uncer 
the terms of the original order. 

A proviso is that any of the wheat 
that the CCC releases from export 
requirements will be subject to the 
provisions of WFO 144. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPEAKS AT KENTUCKY MEETING 

Louisville, Ky. — Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, was a guest speaker 
at the Kentucky Dietetics Association 
meeting in Louisville, April 19. Mrs. 
Snyder’s subject was “Painless Prog- 
ress in Nutrition.” 
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Supply to Bakers 





(Continued from page 9.) 

ers to follow their historical pattern 
of production of bread and sweet 
goods to insure that bread produc- 
tion does not suffer disproportion- 
ately. Bakers say that, for the most 
part, the baking industry will try to 
maintain bread supplies even if their 
sweet goods volume suffers. In the 
case of the very small neighborhood 
bakeries, it would be virtually impos- 
sible to police such a requirement, 
government officials admit. 


Extent of Program Queried 

While Secretary Anderson stated 
in an Official announcement that the 
present emergency will only last un- 
til June 30, there are few informed 
baking or milling industry officials 
who believe that the high extraction 
rate provision or the mandatory vol- 
ume reduction will be entirely 
dropped at that time. 

One highly situated official of the 
famine emergency committee stated 
that shortly plans will be drafted to 
prepare for contingencies which may 
arise in 1947. 

On the basis of this uncertainty, 
baking industry officials are warning 
their industry that prompt conform- 
ance with the reduced flour volume 
for domestic production is vital un- 
less bakers want to risk the danger 
of running completely out of flour 
supplies at some later date. 

In this connection it is important 
to know that USDA has ruled that 
wheat obtained under the emergency 
certificate and bonus plan will not 
be available for mills for production 
of flour for domestic purposes. 





Wheat Bonus 


(Continued from page 11.) 


were not then generally available. 

Of the 68,000,000 bus of wheat re- 
maining on farms in North Dakota 
on April 1, about 12,000,000 bus are 
needed for seed. Deducting current 
marketings, Mr. Wilde thinks 50,- 
000,000 bus will remain for market- 
ing or carry-over. Most of this is 
in the northern part of the state 
where movement may be delayed be- 
cause of seeding. 


Little Left in Southwest 

As is generally understood, there 
is little wheat left on farms in the 
Southwest. An observer who has 
just returned from there says the 
remainder’ is scattered among in- 
numerable small holdings. - Farmers 
said to him: “Oh, we have about 75 
or maybe 100 bus, but we can’t buy 
any chicken feed and we have to 
have something for the hens.” The 
observer points out that even 100,- 
000 such holdings wouldn’t add up to 
an appreciable quantity of milling 
wheat. 

As to willingness to market re- 
Serve supplies, the observer finds 
farmers divide into two classes—the 
semi-altruistic and-the selfish hoard- 
rs. He picturesquely describes the 
situation in this way: 

“The semi-altruists who felt that 
they should sell their wheat to help 
astarving world as long as it did not 
lake anything out of their own pock- 
tts have responded to the urge of a 
balpitating conscience and the hens 
will get what they have left. The 
fish hoarders are a bunch of in- 
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come-tax-hounded, hard-hearted Shy- 
locks who will not sell any more 
wheat until. 1947 when the next 
tax period opens up. They don’t 
care who starves or what the gov- 
ernment thinks. They have sold so 
much-1945 wheat in 1946 that \they 
say they can’t afford to sell any more 
until 1947 regardless of the size of 
the 1946 crop. They are in the mi- 
nority in numbers but decidedly in 
the majority as to the volume of 
wheat held. 

“Practically no farmer needs any 
more money. The government, with 
good intentions, utter ignorance of 
farmer psychology and heavily 
weighted with a lot of damphool 
propaganda, has issued so many state- 
ments about starvation, lack of food, 
tightening belts, milling bran into 
flour, urging the farmer to sell, etc., 
that even the altruists who have sold 
out are developing inward pains over 
their too-hurried response to the 
world’s needs. 

“New wheat will begin to move in 
about 30 days in the Red River Valley 
of the South, and by June 15 we shall 
have from 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 
bus of newly threshed wheat. This 
will begin to relieve the supply situ- 
ation. There are good crop prospects 
over the major part of the wheat 
belt, but there are some drouth areas, 
too, and every wheat owner’s ear will 
be at attention until the verdict is 
apparent. However, the flush har- 
vest movement will be nearly 30 
days earlier than last year, and when 
it comes it may create some real 
selling sentiment.” 


WFO 144 Amendments 


WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 144, AMDT. 5 
GRAIN 














Exemption for wheat sold under Emer- 
gency Wheat Purchase Program. 

War Food Order No. 144, as amended, 
is further amended as follows: 

1. By adding immediately after para- 


graph (a) (17) the following new para- 
graph: 
(18) “Elevator operator” means a person 


who owns or operates a grain elevator, 
warehouse, or barge-loading or car-loading 
facility and who receives grain for resale 
from producers or truckers in wagon or 
truck lots. 

2. By adding immediately after para- 
graph (z) the following new paragraph: 

(aa) Exemption for wheat sold under 
Emergency Wheat Purchase Program. In 
any case where wheat has been delivered to 
an elevator operator for the account. of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. under the 
Emergency Wheat Purchase Program, or 
in any case where wheat owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has been sold to 
an elevator operator and resold by such 
elevator operator in furtherance of such 
program and pursuant to instructions is- 
sued by the director, such wheat, or an 
equal amount of wheat grading No. 3 or 
better, or grading No. 4 or No. 5 on test 
weight only, shall be exempt from all 
the restrictions of this order, regardless 
of whether such wheat is in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., an elevator 
operator, or any other subsequent purchaser 
to whom delivery has been made in ac- 
cordance with the director’s instructions, 
provided, however, that whenever a speci- 
fied quantity of wheat acquired under the 
Emergency Wheat Purchase Program is 
released by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
from the requirements of such program, 
such wheat shall, upon such release, again 
become subject to all the restrictions of 
this order. + . 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., April 17, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
all provisions of said order shall be deemed 
to remain in full force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action, or other 
proceeding with respect to any such viola- 
tion, right, liability or appeal. 

Issued this 16th day of April, 1946. 


. a. 
WAR FOOD ORDER NO, 144, AMEND- 
MENT 6 


Amendments Affecting Food Manufacturers 
and Millers 


War Food Order No. 144, as amended 
(11 F.R. 2301, 3243, 3392), is further amend- 
ed by adding immediately after paragraph 
(aa) the following new paragraphs: 

(bb) Use of wheat by millers. No miller 
shall, during any calendar month, includ- 
ing the month of April, 1946, process 





wheat into flour for domestic use or con- 
sumption in any quantity which will re- 
sult in a total processing of wheat for 
domestic use or consumption during such 
month, in excess of the quantity required 
to produce an amount of flour equal to 
75% of the quantity of flour distributed 
by him for domestic use or consumption 
in the corresponding calendar month of 
1945. 

(cc) Use of wheat by food manufacturers. 
No food manufacturer shall, during any 
calendar month, including the month of 
April, 1946, use wheat in the manufacture 
of edible products for domestic human 
consumption in any quantity which will 
result in a total use of wheat for the 
manufacture of edible products for domestic 
human consumption during such month, 
in excess of 75% of ,the quantity of wheat 
so used in the corresponding calendar 
month of 1945. . 

This amendment shall become effective at 
12:01 a.m. E.S.T., April 22, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabil- 
ities incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
all provisions of said order shall be deemed 
to remain in full force for the purpose of 
sustaining any proper suit, action, or other 
proceedings, with respect to any such vio- 
lations, right, liability, or appeal. 

Issued this 19th day of April, 1946. 


¥ ¥ 
WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 144, AMDT. 7 


Millers’ and Food Manufacturers’ Surplus 
Wheat Inventories 


War Food Order No. 144, 
(11 F.R. 2301, 3243, 3392), is 
amended by adding immediately after para- 
graph (cc) the following new paragraph: . 

(dd) Millers’ and food manufcaturers 
surplus inventories of wheat: Offers to CCC. 

(1) No miller whose inventory of wheat, 
plus all quantities thereof bought to ar- 
rive or with respect to which he has a 
contract to purchase (futures contracts to 
be included only to the extent that such 
contracts call for May delivery), is in 
excess of a quantity necessary to operate 
for 21 days, based upon average daily 
grind, shall grind wheat unless he offers 
all such surplus wheat or all flour to be 
ground from such surplus wheat for sale 
to the CCC, and delivery to such corpora- 
tion within 10 days or such other period of 
time as may be specified by the corpora- 
tion. 

(2) No food manufacturer whose inven- 
tory of wheat, plus all quantities thereof 
bought to arrive or with respect to which 
he has a contract to purchase (futures con- 
tracts to be included only to the extent 
that such contracts call for May delivery), 
is in excess of a quantity necessary to op- 
erate for 21 days, based upon his average 
monthly use of wheat during 1945, shall 
use wheat unless he offers all such sur- 
plus wheat for sale to the CCC and deliv- 
ery to such corporation within 10 days or 
such other period of time as may be speci- 
fied by the corporation. 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., E.S.T., May 1, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 144, 
as amended, all provisions of said order 
shall be deemed to remain in full force 
for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
suit, action, or other proceeding with re- 
spect to any such violation, right, liability 
or appeal. 

saeoadl this 19th day of April, 1946. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JACK GREENMAN ELECTED 
BY FORT WORTH EXCHANGE 


Fort Worth; Texas—Jack W. 
Greenman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Uhlmann Elevators 
Co. of Texas, was elected president 
of the Fort Worth Grain & Cotton 
Exchange at the annual meeting of 
that organization April 16. 

Mr. Greenman has held his pres- 
ent position with the Uhlmann com- 
pany since 1937, coming here from 
Oklahoma City, where: he had opened 
and managed the Uhlmann office. 
Previously he was manager of the 
Amarillo ‘office of the organization. 

Gus E. Cranz, Terminal Grain Co., 
was elected vice president, and K. K. 
Smith, the retiring president, was 
elected a director, while VW. P. Bo- 
mar, M. C. Rall, W. W. Manning and 
W. O. Brackett were re-elected direc- 
tors. W. O. Brackett was reappoint- 
ed treasurer and E. Brents Wooten 
continues as secretary for the thirty- 
eighth consecutive year, 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EXTRA DIVIDEND DECLARED 

New York, N. Y.—The United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America has declared an 
extra dividend of 25c in addition to 
the regular 25c payable on common 
stock. A similar extra in December, 
1945, was the first addition to reg- 
ular dividends in several years. 


as amended 
further 
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Bonus Payment 
Corn Destined 
for Export 


Washington, D. C.—Most of the 
corn purchased through the new 
bonus program will be shipped 
abroad, either in bulk or in corn 
products, William MacArthur, as- 
sistant director of the Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, told Congressmen April 22 
at hearings before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

Meanwhile, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. rushed to complete instruc- 
tions detailing the method of buying 
50,000,000 bus of corn through pay- 
ment of the 30c bonus to producers. 

Following his appearance before 
the committee, Mr. MacArthur said 
that the desperate world food situa- 
tion makes it necessary to export as 
much corn as possible for human 
consumption. He indicated the gov- 
ernment will divert some of its corn 
procured through the bonus to food 
manufacturers and corn processors 
who are producing for export, but 
said flatly that the export program 
comes first. 

Mr. MacArthur, in response to 
questions from committee members, 
said he doubted the CCC will get the 
50,000,000 bus of corn it seeks, be- 
cause of the high quality necessary 
under the provisions of the buying 
program. Only corn eligible under 
the 1945 corn loan program is ac- 
ceptable, which limits the bonus plan 
to the top three grades, plus No. 4 
corn that grades low because of test 
weight, he explained. 

He stressed that the government 
will pay a bonus to producers only, 
and confirmed earlier trade reports 
that the CCC will handle its corn 
buying program much the same as 
the present certificate wheat plan. 

This means that the country ship- 
per will determine grade and maxi- 
mum ceilings with producers and 
then pass the grain along through 
normal trade channels. CCC will 
then draw off its purchases at ter- 
minal points. 

One difficulty, Mr. MacArthur said, 
is the lack of corn in terminal ele- 
vators. Where it is not immediate- 
ly available, the CCC will buy on a 
to-arrive basis at terminal points, 
and the trade will handle the trans- 
portation of the corn to the desig- 
nated point. 

With a large corn export program 
virtually certain, the Office of Price 
Administration is working out an 





export price scale similar to that 


now in use for wheat. 


There is considerable interest in 


the corn bonus plan, officials and 
trade representatives reported. Pro- 
ducers and country shippers continue 
to flood the Department. of Agrieul- 
ture and grain trade associations with 
requests for additional information. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. W. FASCHING TO HEAD 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN POST 


New York, N. Y. — George W. 
Fasching, former assistant to the Pa- 
cific Coast regional manager of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been appointed 
Rocky Mountain district manager, 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo., 
succeeding D. G. Mabry, recently re- 
signed. Mr. Fasching’s territory em- 
braces Colorado, New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, Utah and portions. of 
Nebraska, Idaho and Texas. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour continue on 
an extremely modest scale, and the mar- 
ket feature at the moment is the increas- 
ing pressure from buyers who are bidding 
the highest permissible prices for any 
kind of flour in a desperate search for 
needed supplies. Some of the largest pur- 
chasers have been in the position of need- 
ing flour so badly as to be willing to pur- 
chase family floour at full ceiling prices in 
any quantity available. Generally, mill- 
ers are unwilling and unable to take such 
bookings now, since, regardless of price or 
other factors, they simply cannot find the 
wheat to cover such sales and have no 
prospect of getting .it from the old crop. 

Sales last week were only 15% of ca- 
pacity compared with 25% in the previous 
week and 39% a year ago. 

Most millers probably will be hard put 
to fill the contracts now on their books 
before the middle of June, and with the 
certificate plan still in effect during that 
month, there is no way of forecasting how 
much of the early new crop movement may 
go into the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Beyond June 30, there is the un- 
certainty of subsidy continuation to be 
considered, and recent actions of Congress 
intensify the hazard on that score. 

Out of the current small sales volume, 
a moderate portion continues to go for 
export. Fair-sized sales were reported 
booked to Spain in the past week, which 
apparently must have required special li- 
cense treatment, since Spain: is not on the 
formal list of license approved countries. 
Other scattered lots were booked to Latin 
America. 

A few clears showed up in the market, 
either previously lost in the shuffle when 
80% flour became compulsory or repre- 
senting some 72% extraction flour milled 
for tropical export. Sales were at full 
ceilings. 

Flour production continued at a reduced 
pace, averaging 79% of capacity in the 
Kansas City area last week, only slight- 
ly above the 72% figure of the preceding 
period and compared with 70% a year ago. 
Most mills anticipated a further reduc- 
tion in operations, and depending on in- 
terpretations of the amendments to WFO 
144, might have to cut back operations 
very sharply for the rémainder of April. 

Price levels continue firm. Quotations 
April 20, sacked: established brands of 
family flour $4@4.40, bakery straight grade 
$3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter stand- 
ard grade $3.35. 

Sixteen mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 1 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from zero to 
43% flour sales averaged 18%, compared 
with 19% a week ago and 48% a year 
ago. Operations ranged from zero to 80% 
and averaged 65%, compared with 50% 


a week ago and 82% a year ago. Prices 
were stable and closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, delivered rate points in trucks, 


100-Ib cottons April 20: family, 80% extra 
emergency $4.10@4.46; bakery, carlots, $3.32 
unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 

Omaha: The most crucial period in the 
history of the flour business began here 
last week. Flour production began an 
immediate let-down, with the majority of 
mills going on-a five-day, or less, week. 
The 75% limitation order threw the flour 
milling industry into a complete turmoil. 
Millers did not hesitate to criticize the 
plan as unsound, illogical and impractical. 
Sales stopped completely so that millers 
could learn what move to make next. No 
flour was booked at three large mills. Sales 
were resumed to regular customers only. 
All the while wheat scarcities dominate 
the entire field. 

Little or no export shipments went out 
of Omaha last week. The army, navy or 
other service branches have not made in- 
quiries in the Omaha market. One mill- 
ing executive expressed the “‘fear’’ that the 
subsidy on flour will have to be continued 
after June 30. Millers could secure the 
certificates for wheat under WFO 144, but 
remained incapable of procuring wheat 
itself. After successfully meeting a 15- 
week boxcar shortage, Omaha millers are 
now faced with an equally severe flour 
and grain bag shortage due to a strike. 
Bag supplies are now down to seriously 
low levels. One miller predicted a com- 
plete shutdown very soon due to the bag 
shortage. 

Prices remain the same. 

Wichita: Mills showed a decline in pro- 
duction from the preceding week and op- 
erated for an over-all average of five 
days. All mills report prospects of a fur- 
ther reduction in production for the suc- 
ceeding week. Directions equal production. 
Light sales are confined to small scatter- 
ing lots to customers whose needs are 
urgent. 

Hutchinson: Keen demand for flour finds 
mills unable to meet even a small frac- 
tion of this. Wheat stocks are dwindling 
to well below the danger line and a mill 
was lucky if it obtained two cars of wheat 
during the week. Mills can do no more 
than fill in with single cars where the 


buyer’s backlog has been exhausted, and 
there is no certainty they can do that. 
Operations are shrinking everywhere. 

Salina: Demand for flour is urgent with 
millers reluctant to sell on account of in- 
ability to buy wheat. Shipping directions 
are exceptionally good. 

Texas: With complete exhaustion of wheat 
supplies drawing nearer, sales are strictly 
limited to a mere dribble of family flour, 
3 to 5% of capacity, doled out to regular 
customers who are most in need. No sales 
of bakers or export flour are being made. 
Operations are generally down to four days 
a week, though a few smaller units are 
running at full capacity. Old contracts 
are being cleaned up as fast as possible. 
Prices are at ceilings. Quotations April 20, 
100’s: family flour 80% $4.30@4.35, stand- 
ard bakers 80% $3.54, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: New fiour bookings are 
light, but not for lack of inquiry. All 
classes of buyers are in the market, will- 
ing to buy any quantity mills will sell, 
but only hardship cases are given consid- 
eration. Where an old customer is down 
to the bottom of his pile, and is facing a 
shutdown, the mill will sell him a car of 
flour, if it can possibly squeeze out enough 
wheat to make it. But the bulk of the 
inquiry is ignored. 

The new amendment to War Food Or- 
der 144, limiting the processing of flour 
for domestic distribution to 75% of the 
quantity distributed for domestic use in 
the same month last year, is going to 
make flour just that much scarcer. Bakers 
have no illusions as to what its effect 
will be upon their business. They are sat- 


isfied it means a cut of 35 to.40% in 
bread production. If mills can get the 
wheat they can operate, but any flour 


produced over 75% of domestic needs will 
have to be offered to government agencies 
for export. 

Any mill that has already reached its 
75% quota for April, cannot produce or ship 
any more to the domestic trade during the 
remainder of this month. But the worst 
part of the order, millers say, is the 21- 
day limitation on wheat. Millers must re- 
port their holdings on May 1 and, if they 
have more than a normal 21-day grind on 
hand, they must offer it to the CCC. What 
happens after that is a mystery. They 
have the flour sold and, if they are forced 
to part with their wheat, they are wonder- 
ing if they will ever get it back in time 
to fill their contracts. 

Millers estimate that not more than one 
third of the domestic buyers have their 
immediate wants covered. Consequently, 
spot shipment demand is heavy, and even 
the small percentage of the proffered busi- 
ness they can accept makes a fairly pre- 
sentable total. Last week new bookings by 
spring wheat mills represented about 32% 
of capacity, compared with 26% a week 
earlier, and 123% a year ago. 

Export inquiry is good, but the wheat 
situation precludes any selling of im- 


portance. 
Quotations April 22: spring 80% $3.34. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: All 


mills report light sales, since they cannot 
buy wheat. Demand continues heavy. The 
21-day limitation on wheat holdings, they 
say, would not be much of a hardship if 
they were assured of having this much all 
the time; some of them are striving to get 
along on much less. Reduced operations 
are in prospect. Mill door demand for feed 
is enough to absorb every ton produced. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Very little flour is being sold 
locally. The demand from buyers is good, 
but most mills have withdrawn from the 
market and their representatives are kept 
busy turning down offers. The few mills 
that are accepting new business, are hold- 
ing individual sales down to small amounts 
to those in pressing need of flour. Mills 
are forced to turn down business due to 
scarcity of wheat. Shipping directions con- 


tinue good. Family flour demand is also 
good, but mills are only selling small lots 


to those in need of supplies. Quotations 
April 20: spring 80% $3.47, family flour 
80% $4.11, hard winter 80% $3.47, soft 
winter 80% $3.41@3.51. 


St. Louis: With the scarcity of wheat 
supplies, mills are forced to pass up new 
business so as to be in a better position 
to take care of bookings on hand. In the 
meantime, buyers are pressing for book- 
ings. Jobbers report a steady demand from 
the bakers which they are compelled to 
put aside as the mills are unable to make 
replacements. 

Central states mills report a steady de- 
mand from the bakery trade. However, 
mills are in no position to place new or- 
ders on the books while the uncertainty 
of getting wheat exists. 

Quotations April 20: Prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: Reduced output continues, im- 
posed and enforced by inability to get 
wheat to grind. Exhaustion of wheat 
stocks is imminent in many cases. Al- 
though Ohio grew 10,000,000 bus more 
wheat than ever before, at the past rate 
of consumption the amount of wheat left 
on farms is hardly more than sufficient to 
last another month if all of it is moved, The 
indicated crop for Ohio this year is 16,- 
000,000 bus less than last. Millers are 
reduced to a day-to-day basis in the op- 
eration of their mills. Ohio farmers so 
far are not taking advantage of the cer- 
tificate plan of selling their wheat, accord- 
ing to reports. 

Cleveland: Most mills are very reluctant 
about selling flour even to their regular 
jobbers and bakers. Mills prefer to fill 
their old contracts and decline any new 
business, claiming they are unable to buy 
wheat. . 

Flour jobbers are very busy. Large and 
small bakers are buying flour each week, 
replenishing their stocks, endeavoring to 
maintain a large inventory, not knowing 
whether or not they will receive flour when 
they need it. The shortening situation is 
much worse and bakers have good cause 
to be greatly concerned. 

Demand for family flour has shown a de- 
cided improvement. This is on account of 
the publicity given by the newspapers about 
the 25% cut. The demand for family 
flour is very surprising; owing to the short- 
age of fats and the enormous amount of 
family flour that was sold in February and 
March. 

Quotations April 20: spring wheat high 
gluten 80% $3.86, spring wheat 80% $3.66; 
hard winter 80% $3.66; soft wheat $3.66. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour are light and are 
on a hand-to-mouth basis with no forward 
bookings. Apparently there will not be 
any until the new crop. Due to lack of 
wheat, millers say they will be very fortu- 
nate if they are able to. operate at 75% 
of capacity during the next 90 days. One 
big mill which has been operating at high 
speed all during the period of hostilities 
worked only four days last week and oth- 
er mills are in somewhat the same posi- 
tion and expecting no real improvement 
until the new crop becomes available. 
Both millers and bakers are awaiting ap- 
plication from Washington of the new 
flour limitation order which will reduce 
supplies going to bakers by 25%. The fact 
that mills are able to operate at all is 
due to the fact that some of the grain 
now being delivered to them was con- 
tracted before the shortage developed on 
such a wide and serious scale. 

Quotations April 20, cottons: northwest- 
ern 80% $3.70; southwestern 80% $3.70; 
soft wheat 80% $3.80. 

New York: Reduction in new orders con- 
tinues. They have almost reached the 
point of disappearance. Mills are con- 
centrating on getting out flour on their 
books and are very reluctant to promise 
anything more. However, where customers 
of long standing exhaust their commit- 
ments they do agree to ship enough to 
prevent too great hardship. Lack of wheat 
supplies indicates imminent shutdowns, tem- 
porarily at least, and added to this is the 
difficulty of getting bags. 

The cancellation of 13 cargoes of wheat 
for export from the Pacific coast helps to 
assure a continuance of domestic ship- 
ments. Thus far Pacific shipments have 
come along steadily, in contrast to other 
soft wheat flours which are shipped light- 
ly or not at all. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


(Canadian quotations 
(Quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina,) 


Chicago 

Cree BRR eis. esis $...@3.47 
Hard winter 80% ...........6... ++ @3.47 
Soft winter 80% ............... 3.41@3.51 
Rw TOs RO 6s ee heed ees 7.00@7.50 
oy ke Aaya ee ae oe oe 5.30@5.70 
Semietins COG oo eo hbk oR ...@3.66 
New York 

i. (bk SRSA Sr PCs rei e ie $...@3.76 
Sores: SOG ais ce view és bei dd Ss tt...@3.95 
Hard winter 80% ..........+...-- ain eM 
Soft winter 80% ........:022065 +++ @3.77 
Rye  BeGt, WARS - oi. eset .ascsks 7.50@7.70 
eG ee, GR 0b de nec eag Ks a ae ee 
Pemeraee - BOM ess ee Se eas ~-- @3.78 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Family patent 


Soft winter 80% - @3.65 er. Bare 
0. ee res x Re, 2 
Dakota std. patent.. TE ey: py 
Montana std. patent @ ‘ea oss 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons, 


tons, Fort William basis. 
glutens, 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
»»-@3.34 §... eae -»-@3.50 $...@3.70 
ee Sew ---@3.31 3.50@3.55 -+»@3.70 
reek oe! «++ @3.35 ~--@3.80 @3.80 
7.05 @7.16 oer ces @6.90 ---@7.50 
6.40@6.55 es Ae hs -.-@6.15 @7.00 
SpePOR SS geese tr Qe cc Qa 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 

$...@3.73 $3.765@3.77 $...@3.76 $...@... 
«---@... £43.965@3.97 ...@3.86 ...@... 
---@3.73 3.75@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... 
---@3.75 3.756@3.77 ...@3.66 5.10@5.20 
7.50@ 7.65 Te Se «+»@7.40 os eee 
ae ore Ieee Se OE bas 
++» @3.76 ‘eee 0 vO on Pr. en 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.40 
Spring second patent ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.70 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 .:.@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ...@... 
**In cot- 
198-1b cottons. §280-Ib cottons. tftHigh 





April, 23, 1946 


The entire market last week was more 
than ordinarily quiet because of Waster 
and Passover holidays, which, plus lack 
of flour to offer, created a picture of com. 
plete stagnation. 

Quotations April 20: 80% high glutens 
rear standard patents $3.75, soft winters 

Boston: Mills are not accepting offerings 
from the trade generally and are only 
filing minimum orders from regular cus- 
tomers in urgent need of flour. .Reaction 
to Secretary Anderson’s announcement of 
the 25% cut in flour sold by mills is not 
crystallized yet, but bakers and mill agents 
alike are expecting numerous and dif- 
ficult problems in adjusting operations 
to the order. Both will have to resort 
to voluntary rationing and anticipate ex- 
treme difficulty in attempting to satisfy 
their customers. Bakers are emphatic in 
stressing the urgent need for price relief 
if they are to continue operations under 
the order. They also foresee a proportion- 
ate reduction in employment and reduced 
earnings for their employees. They are 
determined, however, to co-operate with the 
famine emergency in every way possible, 


Quotations April 20: spring 80% $3.75@ 
3.77, spring high gluten, nominal $3.95@ 
3.97; southwestern 80% $3.75@3.77; soft 


winter 80% $3.75@3.77. 


Philadelphia: The undertone on flour con- 
tinues strong. A_ steadily deteriorating 
wheat supply position confronts mills in al] 
parts of the country. More and more are 
reported to be on a sharply curtailed basis, 
some down to four or five days, with still 
more expected to reduce grindings shortly. 
It is feared that some will have to sus- 
pend entirely before the new crop starts 
to move, particularly if the government 
attempts to make up the export deficit 
from the first three months of the year, 

Demand is active, with a good many 
mills receiving requests for flour from 
sources which normally obtain their sup- 
plies elsewhere. Sales, however, are be- 
ing confined to regular buyers, and only 
for immediate needs. Diminishing wheat 
supplies lead to the possibility that mills 
will be forced to allocate flour to regular 
trade in volume which will be far below 
normal. Seme predictions are being made 
that many bakers will be fortunate if they 
can obtain 75% of their normal needs dur- 
ing the remainder of the emergency period. 

Quotations April 20: spring wheat 80% 
$3.73; hard winter 80% $3.73; soft winter 
straight nearby 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: The fact is developing that 
many bakers ignored the warnings of their 
flour jobbers and flour mill representa- 
tives that a serious shortage of wheat was 
developing. Mill representatives state that 
daily they receive calls from bakers who 
have previously made no purchases from 
them begging even meager amounts of 
flour be sold to them to replace their fast 
diminishing stocks. Only a very few mill 
representatives offered any flour the past 
week. $ 

Family flour was offered more freely 
than bakers flour. Orders for both fam- 
ily and bakers flour are taken only from 
regular customers of the mill representa- 
tives able to make offers. Representatives 
make every effort to take care of regular 
customers, but write no orders or make no 
promises, other than flour will be given 
to them if the wheat can be found by 
the mills to grind. With the 25% cut now 
in sight for flour for the baking industry 
and the continued shortage of both fats 
and sugars, it is likely that quite a few 
retail bakers are faced with a close up of 
their shops for the shortage duration. 
Regular customers and noncustomers are 
somehow figuring mills can pull rabbits out 


of a bag in this trying period. When 
they read that wheat is being shipped 
to Euroupe, they figure mills somehow 


can aid them to keep their own custom- 
ers in bread and cakes. Eighty per cent 
extraction flour is reported doing a much 
better job in baking bread and cakes than 
was ever anticipated by the baking in- 
dustry here, 

Quotations April 20: 80% hard winter 
flour $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat standard flour $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, soft wheat bakery flour $3.68 @3.70; 
Pacific coast $3.72, family flour $4.25 @4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The flour situation has not 
improved since last week and remains at 
about the same low ebb. Several smaller 
mills have begun to curtail operations and 
are shortening their work week. Rumors 
of impending decrees to be issued from 
Washington, conflicting reports of the seri- 
ousness of the famine abroad and the 
steady complaints of customers all add to 
the general confusion and uncertainty. The 
general policy of doing the best possible 
for the long-established customer con- 
tinues. Many smaller and newer bakers 
have had to limit operations already and 
are faced with complete shutdown unless 
relief is given. Ceiling prices April 20: 
hard winter 80% $3.48; soft winter 80% 
$3.60; spring wheat 80% $3.58; prices f.0.b. 
mills except last, which is f.o.b. New 
Orleans. 

Atlanta: Aggressiveness on the pert of 
flour sellers is dull. The situation is tight, 
due to lack of flour supplies at mills and 
climaxing it was the announcement that 
use of flour will definitely be cut 25%. 
It has now reached the point where mill 
representatives are afraid they will not 
be able to even take care of regular cus 
tomers much less take on new ones who, 
in some cdéses, are finding themselves “out 
on a limb.” 

Shipping instructions from bakers against 
old contracts continue to roll in and are 
being received, along with some new sales, 
without promises. There has been 10° af 
clination, up to this time, on the part ° 
bakers to redtice the size of the loaf. 

Request for movement of family flour 
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is spotty, being good here and slow there. 
Rural sections are generally far less urgent 
than mill sections, both in new purchases 
and in shipping directions. It is report- 
ed that some mills are soliciting new ac- 
counts among the wholesale family trade 
which is understandable except that fam- 
ily flour ceilings are higher. 

Although they will probably be taken 
eare of through agencies, adding a queer 
twist to the situation, is the fact that 
federal and state buyers are asking for 
pids for flour and finding that practically 
no one can or will make one. 

Quotations April 20: family flour, hard 
or soft wheat, 80% $4.59 plain, $4.71% 
self-rising; bakery flour $3.58@3.60, nominal. 


Nashville: The bulk of the flour business 
here is made up of a car here and there 
for reasonably prompt shipment, with no 
forward bookings being reported whatever. 
Mills are not pushing for business. Gen- 
erally, the local blenders are carrying fair 
stocks and contracts which they made 
prior to the first of March, and as their 
outbound shipments to merchants, jobbers 
and wholesalers are slow to fair, they 
naturally are not in the market for ad- 
ditional supplies. Those mills which for- 
merly ground wheat are picking.up a few 
moderate lots of flour, subject to approval 
of sample, but they indicate that business 
jis not as good as anticipated and they 
are not interested in buying ahead. Gen- 
erally, grocers’ shelves are still amply 
supplied and most housewives are trying 
to use up the large lots of flour pur- 
chased while white flour was available. 
There is a very heavy demand for corn 
meal and the supply is becoming exhaust- 
ed. Bakers report unusually good sales 
of all products. 

Quotations April 20: 


$5.10@5.20. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour mills still are grinding 
but anticipate closures within a few weeks 
as the wheat situation does not promise 
any relief for them. The majority of the 
mills indicate they will grind steadily on 
a five-day week, instead of spreading out 
their operations. They are giving con- 
siderable distribution to their flour, and 
their customers are aware of the possi- 
bility of their sources of supply being 
closed down. The army and navy are 
taking some of the production of the mills, 
but mills are not offering any flour on new 
government requests. Their wheat posi- 
tion is too uncertain. 

There is general confusion in the mil- 
ing, wholesale grocery and baking trades. 
With cutbacks on mill operations ordered 
and wheat supplies drying up rapidly, the 
outlook for future operations is very un- 
certain. 

Quotations April 20: high gluten $3.57, 
blue stem bakers $3.37, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, whole 
wheat 100% $3.57, graham $3.37, cracked 
wheat $3.37. 


soft wheat 80% 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export demand for 
spring wheat flour is heavy. The United 
Kingdom is booked up until end of July 
but is pressing for still larger supplies 
than now on order. The British Ministry 
of Food will take all the flour Canadian 
mills can give. Certain other markets 
are still allowed to buy Canadian flour 
but no bookings beyond end of May ship- 
ment are as yet permitted on this busi- 
ness. China has been inquiring for sup- 
plies recently. In the domestic market 
there is plenty of trouble over the 10% 
reduction in wheat allowed for grinding. 
Mills must make a similar reduction in 
supplying their customers with flour and 
equitable distribution has many difficulties 
to surmount before it will be running 
smoothly. Prices for export are stabilized 
until end of crop year and domestic values 
are at the ceiling. Quotations April 20: 
for export government regulation flour $11.70 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, $11.75 
Halifax, $11.80 New York, for shipment to 
end of July; top patents for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montreal freights, 10c:’ extra where cart- 
age is performed. 

Trade in soft wheat flour is quiet. Offer- 
ings are moderate and slightly in excess 
of domestic requirements but export de- 
mand is limited. Prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations April 20: standard 
grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.40 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
Seaboard, plus equalization fee of $2. 

Winter wheat is not coming out from 
farms. Most mills have had stocks in store 
since last fall. Care is needed to keep 
this grain in good condition.. Prices are 
at eciling levels. Quotations April 20: best 
Srades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which 
8 equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: China was the best buyer of 
Canadian flour last week, although total 
business was not large. It is doubtful 
if sales would exceed 250,000 bus in terms 
of wheat. The West Indies took small 
amounts and other small quantities moved 
to various destinations in Africa. Domestic 
trade is very good and all supplies are 
Moving freely. Quotations April 20: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia bound- 
ary $5.40 cottons; second patents $4.80, 
Second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour business from 
this port is beginning to resume large pro- 
Portions, principally to China, one of the 
few countries to which exports are per- 
mitted by the Canadian Wheat Board. 





, unchanged, 
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Exporters report a terrific demand from 
all Chinese ports ranging from Tientsin 
down to Shanghai and Hong Kong. These 
buyers will take any grade offering al- 
though they would prefer clears. How- 
ever, most of the current shipments are 
in straight grades. The first full cargo 
of flour moved from here to China since 
the end of the war is currently being load- 
ed on the SS. Windermere Park and 
amounts to some 8,000 tons. Other substan- 
tial shipments are booked for loading here 
this month. In addition a parcel of flour 
for the Dutch East Indies is now being 
loaded, the first since the war. 

The domestic flour situation here is 
very unsettled. The rationing order is re- 
ported to have caused some _ confusion 
among the trade and most dealers are 
short of supplies. This is due to the fact 
their quotas are based on last year’s busi- 
ness whereas sales have been steadily ris- 
ing with the increase in population here. 
A further point is that while quotas have 
been set for both western and Ontario 
flours, these quotas are not interchange- 
able. Supplies of Ontario cake and pastry 
flour, by the way, are short here. Unlike 
prairie cities where there were reports 
of heavy public stocking up in anticipa- 
tion of a shortage, local buying has been 
fairly steady lately following abnormal de- 
mand just prior to the rationing order go- 
ing into effect. 

Prices are unchanged at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations for hard wheat grinds 
in 98’s cottons as of April 20: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is quoted to 
the trade at $7.50 unchanged. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The continued strength in 
rye grain and the outlook for a probable 
scarcity of flour after the ceiling takes 
effect June 1 is causing some of the larger 
eastern buyers to take hold. A few round 
lots were worked during the week, and 
there is more than normal demand from 
the carlot trade. All trades, however, were 
for prompt shipment, or shipment before 
May 31. Mills will not accept orders for 
shipment after that date, because of the 
wide spread between current market and 
the proposed ceiling. Quotations nominal. 
Pure white rye flour $7.05@7.15 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$6.85@6.95, pure dark $6.40@6.55. 


Philadelphia: Pronounced strength con- 
tinues to dominate the rye flour market 
due to the almost constant upward move- 
ment in futures. Net advances for the 
week show a rise of approximately 35c 
sack. Offerings are extremely limited, while 
demand is active. White patent $7.50@ 
7.65. 


Pittsburgh: Mills in many instances have 
withdrawn their rye quotations. The high- 
er prices for rye flour this past week re- 
sulted in both inquiry and sales of rye 
flour becoming almost nil. Rye flour, fancy 
white $7.35@7.45, medium $7.25@7.35. 


Chicago: The rye flour situation continues 
Prices are high and some mills 
have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Sales are scattered and small in vol- 
ume, and many mills are behind on ship- 
ping directions. White patent rye $7@ 
7.50, medium $6.67@6.70, dark $5.30@5.70. 


Cleveland: Rye grain made a new high 
again this week. Demand for rye flour 
has fallen off. Jewish holidays this past 
week curtailed the demand. Most bak- 
ers have cut down the rye content in 
their bread. Some have discontinued bak- 
ing rye bread entirely. Quotations: patent 
white rye $7.40, medium white rye $7.30. 


Buffalo: Demand continues very heavy 
for rye flours. The supply is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Trend is very firm. Quo- 
tations, cottons: white $7.50, medium $7.40, 
dark $7. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.85, medium, 
not quoted; Wisconsin pure straight $7.20, 
Wisconsin white patent $7.65. 


New York: Offers of rye flour are with- 
drawn from the market. Since the round 
lot sale a week previously to one of the 
large chain bakers no new business has 
been reported. Quotations are nominally 
$7.50@7.70 for pure white -patents. 


St. Louis: Prices have advanced 39c. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white flour $6.90, medium $6.80, dark 
$6.15, rye meal $6.21. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills making rolled 
oats and oatmeal are busy with export 
orders. However, no bookings have been 
taken for after June 30 shipments. Do- 
mestic sales have fallen off with warmer 
weather. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quo- 
tations April 20: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98-lb. jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal. has fallen off with warmer weath- 
er, and sales are reported to be only 
moderate. Supplies are about. equal to 
the demand. Quotations April 20: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-1b sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 22 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





r . ‘ 
OUT the Window 


ye might as well throw out the 

window practically all the customary 
chemical standards for judging flour 
quality. What matters now—under the 
new government restrictions —is “how 
does the flour bake?” 

We’re prepared to give you those an- 
swers at the Kelly-Erickson laboratories 
. . . answers that will help you buy the 
kind of flour that will work best under 
your own shop conditions. Our labora- 
tory facilities can be your valuable guide 
in meeting the many production prob- 
lems on cake and bread baking that the 
new government emergency flours create. 

That’s just one of the ways that Kelly- 
Erickson Service can help with your 


flour buying problems. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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v A ERT RC AS 
ACTIVE MISSOURI MILL HAS OPENING 
for second miller and two millwrights. 
Steady work in an attractive town with 
schools and college. Good living condi- 
tions. Addres&S 7925, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612. Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Hea Re REALE AE NE Vv 


SECOND MILLER AVAILABLE, PREFER- 
ably day run. Twelve years’ experience, 
spring wheat. Good references. Address 
7921, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: The decreased production, 
under the 80% extraction order, is making 
itself felt. Up until a few weeks ago, 
it was possible to buy an occasional car- 
lot. Current output, however, barely takes 
care of contracts and the mixed-car trade. 
Most of the large milling companies oper- 
ate feed-mixing units and frequently do 
not have enough millfeed for their own 
use. As a result, there is increasing pres- 
sure from the trade for pulverized oats 
and ground coarse grains, but the supply 
of these is not sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand. Oat millers have their potential out- 
put sold many weeks in advance. 

Kansas City: A combination of circum- 
stances has tightened millfeed markets to 
the worst point this year and probably of 
all time. Declining rate of mill opera- 
tions, 80% extraction flour and intensified 
trading of millfeed by mills to obtain 
desperately needed wheat, all keep offer- 
ings to a practical minimum. There is 
some movement of millfeed on contracts 
and moderate sales in mixed cars with 
flour. Carlot ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Scarce offerings and a 
good demand characterize the market. 
There is no change in _ prices. Quota- 
tions, burlaps, carlots for southern deliv- 
eries $1.95, for northern deliveries $1.90. 

Omaha: No offerings of millfeed have 
been recorded here for many weeks. The 
commodity is more scarce than ever. A 
slash in flour production will automatical- 
ly mean a cut in millfeed production. Prices 
remain the same, 

Wichita: Millfeed situation grows tight- 
er each day. Curtailed production makes 
supplies even more meager. Scant offer- 
ings are available only in mixed carlots. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchi : Millfeed demand shows no 








CEREAL CHEMIST—12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence includes baking laboratory evalua- 
tion of raw materials, flour mill products 
control for hard and soft wheat, research 
_and supervision. B. S. degree, references. 
Now pleasantly employed, seeks more re- 
sponsible position in charge of food labo- 
ratory. Location, West coast, Pacific 
Northwest or Midwest. Address 7929, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE—ONE CARTER DISC OAT 
machine, capable of handling between 
75 and 100 bus of wheat per hour. Ad- 
dress 7915, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
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lis 2, Minn. 

ANE w Ash Quality 
va Ss for f ulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 











FIVE IDLE GRAIN BOATS 
AWAIT CARGOES AT GULF 


Galveston, Texas. — At least five 
ships, completely fitted to load grain 
cargoes, are waiting idle here because 
there is not sufficient grain at the 
port for them to load and there is as 
yet no indication as to when they will 
be able to obtain the grain to load. 

It is understood here that un- 
less something unexpected develops, 
grain exports from all gulf ports will 
amount to little or nothing until the 
new grain season gets started in July. 
The situation here is attributed to the 
government’s inability to induce grain 
holders to sell it any more grain. 

It is generally known that elevators 
are practically empty. Arrivals of 
grain here during April have av- 
eraged about 25 to 30 carloads a day. 
During the month seven ships have 
cleared with full grain cargoes. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR WAREHOUSE BURNS 

Buford, Ga.—The Happyvale Mills 
wholesale flour warehouse here was 
damaged by fire, April 16. Damage 
was estimated at $15,000. 


abatement, as output continues to shrink. 
Lack of wheat has forced most central 
Kansas mills to half-time operations and 
that means they can offer only one third 
as much feed as they could two months 
ago, when they could not keep up with 
the demand. Quotations (ceiling): $36.50@ 
37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies considerably below trade 
requirements. Quotations at ceilings: $36.50 
@ 37.50, basis Kansas City. 

Fort Worth: Only occasional cars deliv- 
ered on old contracts; nearly entire pro- 
duction is going to mixed car trade or 
being used in mills’ own mixed feeds. Quo- 


tation (ceiling): millrun, burlaps $42.20, 
delivered TCP. 
Toledo: Short supplies continue and de- 


mand is great. There is one third less pro- 
duction with “emergency” flour program, 
to say nothing of reduced grinding on 
account of the shortage of wheat. All 
millfeeds are selling at ceiling levels. Mill 
run $42.37 ton, f.0.b. Toledo, in sacks. 

Cleveland: The feed situation remains the 
same with very little feed offered. The 
demand is as great as ever and no relief 
is in sight. Flour mills are operating less 
each week, a situation which no doubt 
will continue until the new crop. 


Buffalo: With the output going lower 


and lower, the situation in millfeeds con- 
tinues to grow worse. Most of the feed 
mills are operating on a five-day week with 
output about 25% off, as compared with 
last year, at a time when demand is as 
great or greater than ever before. A seri- 
ous shortage is predicted before the new 
erop moves with feed men faced with a 
further curtailment of operations. Quota- 
tions: $41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Mill offerings continue to shrink 
as it becomes increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain grain. No relief is expected from in- 
creased marketings resulting from the gov- 
ernment announcement of a 30c bu bonus. 
It is considered likely that such grain 
will be taken by the government with lit- 
tle. remaining for feed manufacturers. Mill 
run, $45.67@ 46. 17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is active; supplies 
are light, and the market rules very firm; 
mill run $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: The pressure from millfeed 
buyers is reported to be “terrific.” Mill- 
feeds have to be spread thinly. Barter- 
ing for corn is quite usual here, but even 
with this new procedure of replenishments 
of corn bins, corn is reported “extremely 
scarce.” A little bit of optimism concern- 
ing the new crops in late June or July 
is creeping into the trade to offset the 
great gloom of both retail and wholesale 
buyers of millfeeds, so apparent the past 
months, Mill run, carlots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, $43.61@44.65, mixed cars $1 higher. 

Atlanta: Demand heavy; trend unchanged; 
supply far short of needs; mill run $46.20 
@ 46.70. 

Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: The millfeed situation remains un- 
changed with conditions tight and plants 
not selling anything except as it is manu- 
factured due to gloomy outlook on wheat 
and millfeed restrictions. Quotations (un- 


changed): mill run $36.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 


Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: All the millfeed pro- 
duced by Canadian mills is absorbed in the 
domestic market without demand being fully 


covered. Production is at the highest level 
in history. Exports are prohibited tem- 
porarily. Quotations April 20: ceiling, bran 


$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: No change is reported in the 
demand for millfeeds. All supplies are in 
strong demand and eastern buyers desire 
greater quantities than are available from 
western mills. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Alberta bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Situation is unchanged. Do- 
mestic demand continues very good due 
to the backward spring and the cheapness 
of millfeed compared with grain. Dealers 
report they could sell twice the amount 
available and are continuing strict ration- 
ing of all sales. Some western mills have 
reduced supplies to coast dealers while 
others have been offering an extra car now 
and then with the net result that sup- 
plies are little changed. Shorts are in 
surplus supplies but bran is desperately 
short and dealers are pressing customers to 
take the former as a substitute. Prices are 
unchanged. Cash -car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


<> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel? 











WHEAT 
lis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
April 16 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% Pa gs APN veers “AB 
April 17 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 18 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 19 .. HOLIDAY. tn 
April 20 .. HOLIDAY 183% 183% HOLIDAY — 
April 22 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% + sike yak 
o—CORN—~" RYE no OATS \ 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 16 121% 121% 247% 148% 241% i ore 83 81% 79 77% 
April 17 121% 121% 244% 148% 238 Scie 83 81% 79 77% 
April 18 121% 121% 248% 148% 242% hari 83 82 79 78% 
April 19 HOLIDA Y————_- . 
April 20 .. 121% 121% 253% 148% HOLIDAY 83 83 HOLIDAY 
April 22 .. 121% 121% 258% 148% 247% ere 83 82% 79 79 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
date of a year ago: 





in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 13, and corresponding 


o—Wheat—, ye ory orgs ts—, -—Rye—, 7-Barley— 


1945 946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
476 L 434 6 600 55 6 4 
1,675 1,635 1,784 14. 892 284 351 
4,482 2,372 921 605 6,367 539 1,181 
o% = 323 os id ate we 
2,020 3,628 3,045 es 383 535- 6,513 
204 509 279 vs 37 82 80 
260 45 oe es be = “ 
ve px i oe < 52 
1,206 235 38 % 18 2 v, 
2,202 223 47 114 296 294 $19 
209 91 6 s 2 3,160 3,222 
735 4,697 722 336 943 3,133 6,012 
235 18 13 oe oa or ok 
5 62 2s 1 2 5% «2 
1,991 827 202 27 12 124 469 
366 os es is =e a. 22 
211 203 20 471 30 Ar os 
1,106 959 384 3 31 9 144 
208 125 9 1 8 we 6 
1,175 663 304 es 15 35 93 
10 3 10 ce +e 6 158 





1946 1945 946 
Baltimore ........... 1,283 831 52 
BI? oy AR cs Be bbe 8 487 a Ae 
ROPE ee eee ee ee 778 3,308 891 
Afloat és 431 o% 
Chicago ........ vp 448 1,376 9,438 
Afloat <a bi ee 
po RT Srna ne 7,178 8,586 32 
Fort Worth 2,320. 6,433 80 
Galveston 665 1,454 on 
Hutchinson 974 7,526 ae 
Indianapolis 716 588 1,505 
Kansas City ......... 2,269 18,815 1,698 
Milwaukee .......... 168 719 
Minneapolis ......... 1,249 16,028 881 
New Orleans ........ 222 296 34 
TEOUE. SOE ac cttcece se 63 118 16 
ee" 1,506 5,673 1,848 
NEE Bw diss OF, «4 jxo0 40 re 27 
Philadelphia ......... 1,478 281 262 
se aaa 608 1,216 1,324 
Sioux City .......... 1 263 392 
St. Joseph .......... 806 1,633 357 
WG Weekes Kec’ 385 3,983 3 
pF PTT LE CRa Tee +: 1,730 
vo! En ee ee 23,436 74,739 19,810 


18,776 17,724 


8,113 2,172 9,091 8,245 18,074 


April 23, 1946 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 19, 1946, and re. 
eeipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000@’s omitted): 


Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 
minals 


1,208 17,592 7,836 
Private terminals a 12 2 





1,208 17,603 7,833 


Totals ........ 22,315 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 2,979 ee 467 144 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





WREOED Ae ops éle0:6 1,318 1,099 1,576 
Churchill ....... 1,378 i 5 ; 
Prince Rupert .. 1 3% 

Totals ........ 28,491 1,208 19,169 9,558 

Year ago . 73,093 1,812 12,999 12,396 


Receipts during week— 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,392 18 1,120 108 
Pacific seaboard. 586 ie 13 2 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFT DIV. 5 0 a.s 0 27 <> 16 11 

“Pee a> a bs 2's 3,006 18 1,149 121 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EAMG 525000085 3,365 «+ 1,861 1,793 

WORT: eacee- acne 216 2 332 148 
Pacific seaboard. 1,420 ee 31 35 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

O00 GAD.) oss ees 270 np 87 57 

TOME: 0503 sees 6,271 2 2,310 2,034 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to April 19, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 166,183 3,182 50,684 36,923 


Pacific seaboard. 42,900 1,772 542 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 626 2,266 2,019 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to April 19, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 194,415 3,298 46,497 32,027 


Pacific seaboard. 55,581 1,706 385 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Or: Give. e560 9,655 1,179 453 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States .at the close of the week 
ending April 13, 1946, and April 14, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— ein bond—, 

April April April April 

13 14 13 14 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 27,238 88,958 1,077 15,852 
DORM. ns 5.0 60:0 21,937 19,959 one 46 
DOORS nels o.8< 19,352 8,932 78 2,482 
LA Be Poe we a 2,258 9,229 134 64 
Barley ...... 9,813 21,370 377 748 
Flaxseed -» 3,622 1,106 ; 39 

Soybeans - 11,204 14,823 vee 


Stock of United States grain in ore: m 
Canadian markets April 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 70,000 (375,- 
000) bus; soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States April 





13, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 36 27 50 ‘ce 
BUMRIC wb see ts 338 
Afloat ........ oe oe oe ee 
DUIGtR vos ci ses a * ee 312 
Milwaukee ..... ae ny : 65 
New eh cca Seba s 175 5 
yo See os a $3 
Philadelphia vals 15 - 84 
Portals. vs Si, ss 564 32 134 377 
April 6, 1946 ... 856 38 135 379 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 

Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 

the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 

figures for the previous weeks: 

Mar. April ie April 

30 6 , * 

Five mills . 35,019 25,098 $3, 413 *17 
*Four mills 
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ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


® 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industrics 
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1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





Wir Bitar pAtAPRane 


You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


ig Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








Gallatin Valley: Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 











— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 





NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Cc lete 
FLOURS Sqynic' 


Spring Wheal « sas Wheat « Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 








“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











‘*  2C eoe S 


Salute 


* * * * * 





“Bakery Engineers at War” was a 
special feature of the recent meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, at which 71 members of 
the society who had served in the 
armed forces during World War II 
were “saluted” by production men 
from all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Organized under the chairmanship 
of Frank J. Coughlin, Procter & 
Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, the gather- 
ing also paid tribute to many mem- 
bers who had served the armed 
forces as. civilian consultants. The 
entertainment program was staged in 
the ballroom of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

George Getzeoff of New York en- 
tertained at the piano, and Vince 
Gottschalk, acting as master of cere- 
monies, questioned the men who had 
served in the war.: A quartette con- 
sisting of Harold Snyder, Paul E. 
Clissold, Harry D. Gardner and R. 
J. Conly, rendered several selections. 

Eight members were interviewed. 

Maj. John Lennox of Boston, who 
served as the mess officer for Gen. 
Eisenhower, traveled all over Europe 
to get supplies. He also had charge 
of the mess for the Potsdam confer- 
ence. He had a crew of 22 officers, 
750 men and 1,700 civilians to take 
care of the feeding of Gen. Eisen- 
hower and the headquarters staff. 
Maj. Lennox received the Bronze 
Star from Gen. Eisenhower, and told 
of meeting President Truman, Stalin 
and Churchill. Maj. Lennox, when 
he leaves the service, plans to return 
to Europe. He expects to establish 
a food business in London, Eng. 

Lt. C. A. Barnes, aside from tell- 
ing his experiences as an officer of 
the armed guard aboard cargo ships, 
described a visit to an English bak- 
ery, where aged women produced a 
creditable amount of bakery goods. 

Capt. Douglas L. McIntyre since 
his release has established a food 
consultant business at Tuckahoe, N. 
Y. He served as an officer for three 
and a half years and had charge of 
food supervision for the air corps. 

Anthony Sgro, now with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, was 
a navy baker. He was stationed in a 
Pacific Coast bakery which produced 
3,000: loaves of bread daily. 

Capt. Glenn Findley of Dallas, 
Texas, who had charge of a camp of 
Italian and German prisoners of war, 
told of many amusing experiences. 

Col. Harold E. Wright of Toronto, 
who served in the Canadian forces, 
arrived in England shortly after 
Dunkirk. He vividly described bat- 
tles in Sicily and Italy, in which he 
participated. 

Col. Jack MacManus described the 
landing of the first mobile bakery 
unit on the Continent, with two days’ 
supply of flour, three days’ supply 
of water, and about a 30-day supply 
of other ingredients, and was still 
able to produce. 

Lt. Col. Frank Haile of Dallas, 
Texas, who served in the intelligence 
branch, told of a few fantastic Ger- 
man plans to capture London. 





Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Cates 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 











ae 
“Sweet Cream” | Care_in Milling 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EXTRA FANCY —~S 
CAKE FLOURS 





Makes them “Easy- 





UHLMANN to-Handle”’ in Baking 
GRAIN COMPANY * 
Operating THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
1863-1946 : 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS Quality Flours 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS as eainiikee 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















Pict — 


J.. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” -. - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MON REAL. CAN ADA 























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL =e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” ¥ 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” o 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years TC 


y 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON oar TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C. N. R. Photo 


PURITY *« THREE STARS PE pe pkey oo a 


harbours of the world and western ter- 


Y minus of Canada’s trans-continental 

CANADA CREAM + STERLING [Beppe 
7G x yg J ained in importance. Today it is 

4 anada’s third largest city and most 
: important port serving New Zealand, 


Australia and the Orient. 


Millions of bushels of grain and bags 
G aa E AT W i S T of flour pass through this port. Its indus- 
tries include sugar refining, shipbuilding, 
pulp and paper, lumber, fish process- 
i AT T L fe ing—producing a vast store of manu- 
factured goods for Canadian and world 
markets. . 
| A i T L A Ni D Favored by a mild, year-round climate 
and beautiful scenery, the city of Van- 
couver is visited by tourists from all 
ig U a '@) Ni parts of Canada and the United States. 
With the recent rapid development of 
the West Coast and the splendid pros- 
pects ahead, Vancouver has an ever more 
vital role to play in the Canadian 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED economy. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





PO a 8 Hoe 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE E 
JUTE BAGS coron Re i 
BAGS BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—montreat - toronto. Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Head Cable 

Office— = . oh * Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


fMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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SINCE 


1887 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 





QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


‘ Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating — 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





my 
e 





ean 





HOlp 
* BUFF4r9 


WHEatT 
GEam 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 
ABLE ADDRES IGILVIE MONTREAL A CODES USED 


MILLS AT — MEDICINE HAT 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY F aie 


and Manufacturers of - ees 


PROVENDER 4% BALAN CED 








LONDON, ENGLAND 








RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
@ * 
Head Office: Oabies: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 





London 





a 











Since 1857 


WINNIPEG - 


Cable Address: 





James Kichardson & Sons 
lain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


CANADA 
Export, Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











— 
R. G&. PRA? 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS. 


6% Kings Street, Kust 
POR ONTO < ANAD A. 





“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA | 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 










ROLLED OATS 







OATMEAL 






Hy 


RZ acing 
=— PMnbeonned cyte 
Mills Limited 


LGARY - MOOSE JAW 










































Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ Grain Shippers 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic Domestic and Export 
Ocean and Lake Insurance GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
and Transportation TORONTO ELEVATORS Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in LIMITED Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Pe nee “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Western Assurance Toronto Canada Oable Address: “WotMmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents & 


Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


YRONTO HUMBERSTONE 




































LIMITED ‘ 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 
it John Street, N York Hy 
ohn Street, New Yor Grain and 
SULLIVAN & KENNEDY Feeds Mit at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade Seen 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Exporters 








Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 






SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘"FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





TORONTO, CANADA 
































CEREAL CUTTERS Buy and Sell 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting W A N _ A D S 
in 





small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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/t Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 





MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








FLOUR 


rFOoOK 


a a ae | a | 
PURPOSE 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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Mark Twain’s wife objected to his 
habit of calling on the neighbors 
without wearing his collar and ‘tie. 
She caught him one day on_his re- 
turn from such an expedition and 


scolded him roundly. Whereupon 
Twain sat down and wrapped up a 
small package which he sent to the 
neighbor’s house. With it. he en- 
closed a note: “A little while ago I 
visited you without my collar and 
tie for about half an hour. The 
missing articles are enclosed. Will 
you kindly gaze at them for 30 min- 
utes and then return them to me?” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 

Teacher: Who fiddled while Rome 
burned? 

Johnnie: Can’t remember whether 
it was Hector or Towser. 

Teacher: What a silly answer. It 
was Nero. 

Johnnie: Well, I knew it was some- 
body with a dog’s name. 


e$¢ 
Waiter: There’s almost everything 
on the menu today. 
Diner: So I see. 
one so I can read it. 


¢¢ ¢ 
“You ought to get married, Jim.” 
“I would if I could figure out how 
to support the government and a 
wife on one income.” 


$e ¢ 
A. Clerk: I’m saving my money for 
a rainy day. 
B. Clerk: And what will you buy 
when you spend it? 
A. Clerk: An umbrella, a slicker 
and a pair of rubbers. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Mr. Henpeque was walking back 
and forth in front of his home in 
the wee hours of the morning. An 
officer accosted him, asked, “Can 
you give a good reason for not being 
in your home at this time in the morn- 
ing?” 

“If I could, officer,” came the de- 
jected reply, “I’d have gone home 
hours ago and told it to my wife.” 


¢¢¢ 


“You’ve been a pretty sick man,” 
said thedoctor. “In fact, I_may say 
that it was only your strong consti- 
tution that pulled you through.” 

“Well,” returned the convalescent, 
somewhat testily, “I trust you will 
remember that when you come to 
make out your bill.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Ned: I’m in a terrible fix—I need 
some money badly, and I haven’t the 
slightest idea where I’m going to 
get it. 

Ted: I’m relieved to hear that—I 
was afraid that you might have an 
idea you could borrow it from me. 


¢?¢¢ 


Woman of the House: 
you on fancy dishes? 

New Cook: Just as easy as I can 
be, mum, but things will break once 
in a while. 


Bring me a clean 


How are 
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Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


we 
a Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Ge and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
na N.Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex, - NEW YORK 
New Rested € Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn HOUR ponmestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
%4 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour. Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mirue Co., Inman, Kan. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 





Qevcine. Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A, GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3] 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


UTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


“MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address: “Coventry,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





_ J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 





Subscription Room GRAIN 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 

Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 

| 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS AR 
FLUE FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Subscription Room 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Cable Address: “‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 





on. Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow } 
! 


| 
| 
CRAWFORD & LAW 
| 


Cables: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
‘*Puimip,”’ Dundee 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. “Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ead., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL. ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO Bstablished 1804 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND AGENTS 

Also LEITH and DUNDEE Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: Code: Cable Address: “Johnny” 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Chase National Bank of the City 
Canta Aaa D PPweayos age mt of New York, N. Y. 
ay abel © SWEDIECHS DANE, Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
“Witburg” Amsterdam Princes St., London ne 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


SMEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 

AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport’”’ 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Cable Address: “Cosmo’’ and ‘‘Mobil’”’ 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S, JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ge of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, -WISCONSIN 





FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











444 W. Grand Ave. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Low Grades wa Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8040 So. UnionAvenue OHIOAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “Oznrury” 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 
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AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX j 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
= for uniform enrichment 





Like the Cop on the Beat 


Like the cop on the beat your N-A 
Serviceman is always at your call. Most of 
his visits are just routine — routine because 
he’s always there and the little troubles 
don't have a chance to get big—but whether 
routine or emergency, he’s YOUR service- 
man — always ready to answer your call 
on any problem in maturing, bleaching or 
enriching. 

Take this call for instance — it was what 
you might call an emergency since it came 
in the middle of the night, but — because the 
N-A man knew his business and fixed the 
trouble without fuss or excitement — it was 
not very spectacular. It’s just another exam- 
ple of the many ways that N-A Flour Service 
can help make your job easier, your product 
better and your costs lower. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN Romer aNd. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY — 


INC., 
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DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 
found to be ‘‘good eaters” in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby... 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 
... it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 
program of several months, a spe- 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





cial survey of eating habits was 
made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having “good 
or adequate”’ diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
Byspecificfood groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools. . . 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 





43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While results from a limited 
survey such as this are far from 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teach- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro- 
gram of health and _ nutrition 
education. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC; 








BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, EISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.+.natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE ... . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of 
in educational, 

Magazines wh 
General Mills ny 
helps to establish 
in their Proper pi 


' fT. Fs appearing 
medical and health 


ich reports on the 
trition Program and 
9rain product foods 
ace in the diet. 














